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AMERICAN 
JOURNAL OF PHILOLOGY 


XXXVIII, 1. WHoLeE No. 149. 


I.—SOME CRUCES IN VEDIC TEXT, GRAMMAR, 
AND INTERPRETATION. 


1. ajuryamur for ajur(y4m) yamur, and other haplologies. 


RV. 5. 6. 10 we have the notorious passage containing the 
complex of syllables, ajuryamur, which the Padakara fails to 
analyze, to wit: 


evan agnim ajuryamur girbhir yajiiébhir anusak, 
dadhad asmé suviryam uta tyad agvacgvyam. 


For previous discussions of ajuryamur by Ludwig, Pischel, 
Bartholomae, and Oldenberg, see the last-mentioned scholar’s 
Rig-Veda Noten, First Part, p. 315 ff. My own way is indi- 
cated by the heading. 

If we regard ajuryamur as haplological contraction for 
ajur(yam) yamur, the first distich is to be rendered: ‘Thus 
they have gotten hold of imperishable Agni by means of songs 
and sacrifices, properly’. Agni, like other gods, is imperish- 
able, ajurya, RV. 1. 146. 4; 2. 8.2; 10. 88. 13; ajara 1. 58. 4; 
127. 9; 6. 29, etc. For ‘holding’, ‘keeping hold’ of Agni see 
3. 27. 3, agne cakéma te vayam yamam devasya vajinah; or 
2. 5. I, cakéma vajino yamam. 

Another case of haplology as between two individual words, 
namely tavasam rabhasva for tavasarm(sam)rabhasva occurs 
in AV. 11. 1.14: 


éma agur yositah cumbhamana ut tistha nari tavasam 
rabhasva, 

supatni patya prajaya prajavaty 4 tvagan yajfiah prati 

kumbham grbhaya. 
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A glance at the lists under root rabh in Grassmann’s and 
Whitney’s Indexes to RV. and AV. shows that the simple root 
without prepositional prefixes scarcely occurs in either text. 
Whitney, indeed, lists the simple root only in that very 
passage, AV. 11. 1.14. In a note on p. 614 of my translation 
of the hymn, SBE. xlii, I stated that Sayana reads in pada b, 
tava samrabhasva, and the Paippalada, tavah sarnrabhasva. I 
remarked, furthermore, that the original reading may have 
been, tavasarn (sarn)rabhasva. Of this suggestion the Whit- 
ney-Lanman translation takes no note. Yet it furnishes the 
key to the passage: ‘The maidens (the waters), ornamenting 
themselves, have come hither. Arise thou, woman, take hold 
of (sam rabhasva) the strong one (tavasam, i. e., the pitcher, 
kumbham, masculine) !’ 

Once more in a Vedic text, simple rabh, without preposition 
calls for correction. In MC. 3. 5. 13 we have the corrupt 
stanza, as edited by Knauer: 


agnir bhagah savitedarm jusantam prajapatir varuno... 
ya... mahyam, 
yo no dvesti taniim rabhasvanagaso yajamanasya viran. 
There are two parallels to this corrupt stanza. AV. 9. 5. 2: 
indraya bhagam pari tva nayamy asmin yajié yajamanaya 
surim, 
yé no dvisanty anu tan rabhasvanagaso yajamanasya virah. 
And ApC. 7. 17. 2: 
indrasya bhagah suvite dadhatanemam: yajfiam yajamanam 
ca surau, 
yo no dvesty anu tam ravasvanagaso yajamanasya virah. 


Whitney, in his translation of AV., does not mention the par- 
allels; Knauer, at MC., is cognizant of AV. 9. 5. 2, but not of 
Ap. The intricacies of these correspondences need not con- 
cern us at present. I would remark, however, that Knauer’s 
MSs. read at the beginning agner bhagah, which corresponds 
to the parallels, and is probably to be retained in the text. 
The point that concerns us here is that the third pada of MC. 
is to be read yo no dvesty tam anu rabhasva. In ApC. ravasva 
is secondary, tho perhaps intentional; see the author, AJPh. 
XXVII. 413. 
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I note in this connection some cases of haplology in chance 
compounds. In RV. 1. 48. 2 the compound vicvasuvid, by the 
side of Aacvavant and goémant, rendered by ‘ knowing all well’, 
makes no sense in that connection (Usas). The word is 
vi¢(va)-vasuvid ‘getting all goods’; see Usas’s epithet abha- 
rad-vasu, ‘bringing on goods’, 5. 79. 2; and cf. the word 
vasutvanam in the related stanza, 7. 81. 6, or the expression 
utéso vasva icise in 4. 52.3. In Uliika-Jataka (270) appa- 
tissavasa, ‘living in anarchy’, is for a-ppatissa(va)vasa; and 
in Dadhivahana-Jataka (186) mandukantaka, designation of 
a plant is probably for mandu(ka)-kantaka ‘frog-thorn’. In 
Maharastri Prakrit, avaratta is for ava(ra)ratta = Skt. apa- 
raratra, ‘second part of the night’; see Jacobi’s Ausgewahlte 
Erzahlungen, p. 32, l. 37. On the literature of haplology (or 
haplolaly)', which has of recent years grown apace, see last 
Collitz, Das schwache Prateritum (Gottingen, 1912), p. 237 ff 
I would draw attention particularly to instances of the phe- 
nomenon as between two successive words: Bloomfield, 
American Journal of Philology, xvii. 418; Schwyzer, IF. xiv. 
24 ff; xxviii. 300; and Wackernagel, KZ. xl. 546. 


2. chardis for. chadis, a case of contamination or word blend. 


The two words in the caption are obviously related. The 
metre of the Veda points to chadis instead of chardis in all 
critical positions: RV. 1. 48. 15; 8.9.1; 18 21; 27. 4; 67.6; 
71.14. Grassmann (as after him others) outlines the problem 
very neatly in his Lexicon, s. v.: ‘ chardis, wofiir wahrschein- 
lich iiberall chadis zu lesen ist, da sammtliche metrisch ent- 
scheidenden Stellen die Kiirze der ersten Silbe fordern und 
keine deren Lange begiinstigt. Das r scheint in die spatere 
Redaction durch Missverstandniss hineingedrungen’. For 
other discussions see Oldenberg, ZDMG. lv. 312, and the lit- 
erature there cited. 

What now is the nature of this ‘misunderstanding’, and is 
it really such? Grassmann’s statement is very well as soon 
as we substitute for misunderstanding the linguistic term 
‘contamination’, or ‘blend’. The poets of the RV. knew only 


In sense haplolaly is preferable to haplology, but the former word 
with its three I’s ironically invites the very change which it aims to 
describe, as, indeed, also does haplology with its two /o’s. 
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the word chadis, ‘cover’. Like other words of this semantic 
class the word meant both ‘cover’ (in the physical sense), and 
‘protection’; cf., e. g., varma, ‘armor’, and, ‘protection’. In 
the more concrete sense of ‘cover’ chadis occurs in RV. 10. 85. 
10; AV. 3. 7. 3, and it endures down to Kathasaritsagara 2. 49. 
In the abstract sense of ‘frotection’ the word blended with, 
or was contaminated by, carma ‘ protection’, taking its r from 
that word. Again in that form the word endures clear 
thru to Maharastri Prakrit chaddi (Jacobi, Erzahlungen, p. 
76, |. 32). The contamination obviously took place in the 
time that passed between RV. composition and RV. redaction. 
At the time of the redaction the word for ‘ protection’ had so 
definitely assumed the form chardis that the diaskeuasts of the 
RV. had to substitute it for the poets’ chadis, metre contradi- 
cente. The old word chadis had completely sloughed that 
meaning. 

That all this is indeed so, is rendered probable by the inti- 
mate and persistent synonymy of carma and chardis. Thus 
the line RV. 7. 52. 2, carma tokaya tanayaya gopah, is echoed 
in the formula, chardis tokaya tanayaya yacha, TB. i. 1. 7. 1; 
ApG. 5. 12.1. In RV. 1. 114. 54 both words occur together, 
¢arma varma chardir asmabhyam yansat. Almost every quali- 
fying expression that is used with carma is also used with ; 
chardis. Thus trivaritha, ‘ offering threefold safety ’, or vari- 4 
thya, ‘offering safety’; or varutha by the side of each: 


¢arma no yansan trivaritham, Io. 66. 5 

savita ¢arma yachatv asmé trivaritham, 4. 53. 6 
sa nah ¢arma trivariitham vi yansat, 8. 42. 3 
carmana nas trivarithena pahi, 5. 4. 8 


trivariitham maruto yanta nag chardih, 8. 18. 21. 
Cf. also MS. 2.8 74: 111.4; KS. 17.6; TA. 2. 5. 2. 


carma ... variithyam tad asmasu vi yantana, 8. 47. Io 
brhaspatih garma ... no yamad varitthyam, 5. 46. 5 


chardir yad vam varithyam, 6. 67. 2 


bhava variitham . .. maghavadbhyah carma, I. 58. 9 
¢arma no yantam amavad varitham, 4. 55. 4 
achidram carma yachata .. . variitham, 8. 27. 0 


yad vah ... variitham Asti yac chardih, 8. 67. 9. 
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Or, again, adjectives for ‘broad’ go with both nouns: urt, 
prthv, and especially saprathah: 


yacha nah carma saprathah, 1. 22. 15 
saprathah carma yacha sahantya, 6. 16. 33 


chardir yacha vitahavyaya saprathah, 6. 15. 3 
saprathah chardir yantam adabhyam, 8. 5. 12 


urv asma aditih ¢arma yansat, 4. 25. 5 


pra no yachatad avrkam prtht chardih, 1. 48. 15 
prasmai yachatam avrkam prtht chardih, 8. 9. 1. 


As regards other adjectives, or other related connections, 
the following pairs or groups speak for themselves: 


duradharsam grnaté carma yansat, 6. 49. 7 
adhrstam chardir yad vam, 6. 67. 2 


bhava ... maghavan maghavadbhyah carma, I. 58. 9 

chardir yacha maghavadbhyag ca mahyam ca, 6. 46. 9 
(cf. 7. 74. 5; 8 5. 12) 

carma tokaya tanayaya gopah, 7. 52. 2 (cf. TB. 1. 1. 7. 1) 

adha sma yacha tanveé tane ca chardih, 6. 42. 12. 


On the character and frequency of lexical contaminations 
see the author, Am. Journ. of Philol. xii. 1 ff.; xvi. 1 ff.; Indo- 
germanische Forschungen, iv. 66 ff.; and most recently Gin- 
tert, Ueber Reimwortbildungen im Arischen und Altgriech- 
ischen (Heidelberg, 1914). 


3. Some Sxqpara. 
The two stanzas, RV. 1. 4 5, 6 read: 


uta bruvantu no nido nir anyatac cid drata, 
dadhana indra id duvah. 

uta nah subhagan arir vocéyur dasma krstayah, 
syaméd indrasya carmani. 


The renderings mark a to and fro from a correct under- 
standing: Bollensen, Orient und Occident, ii. 462; Ludwig, 
443; Grassmann, ii. 5; Pischel, ZDMG.xl. 125; Geldner, Ved. 
Stud. iii. 79; Oldenberg, Rig-Veda Noten i. 4. Geldner comes 
nearest to the correct sense; I would translate: 

‘Whether our enemies happen to say (about us): “when 
ye pay respect to Indra alone (id), ye have shut yourself off 
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from other (benefits)”; or, if both gentle and common folk 
should, O wise (God Indra), pronounce us lucky, (in either 
case) shall we under Indra’s protection be.’ * 

uta-uta are clearly antithetic. The two stanzas seem to 
express an almost sectarian difference between Indra wor- 
shipers and people who despise Indra (anindra), but worship 
other gods. Intentionally I render arih ... krstayah by ‘both 
gentle and common folk’, i. e., ‘rich and poor’, or ‘ patricians 
and plebeians’. Arih has been suspected (Bollensen suggests 
arih). But it is correct and idiomatic; we may call it participa- 
tive singular. Johannes Schmidt, Die Pluralbildungen der 
Indo-germanischen Neutra, pp. 314 ff., following Roth’s sugges- 
tion in Pet. Lex., s. v. rathatur, has shown that an inclusive plural 
noun with a plural verb is occasionally in Sanskrit and Greek 
accompanied by a singular noun which expresses part of the 
plural noun.? In our passage krstayah includes both plebs 
(vigve, of roAdoi) and patricians (ari) ; hence the participative 
singular arih, by the side of and partly defining krstayah with 
the plural verb. Cf. for this idiom also Ernst Fraenkel, Indo- 
germanische Forschungen, xxviii. 245 ff. For krsti, ari, and 
vicva see Geldner, Ved. Stud. iii. 77 ff. 

I am conceiving the matters involved here rather more pre- 
cisely than does Geldner. krsti(carsani), ‘people’ is the 
totality which includes ari and vicva, ‘nobleandcommon’, its two 
natural subdivisions ; see 7. 48. 3; 8. 1.22; 51.9; 65. 9; 10. 28. I. 
In Geldner’s rendering (p. 78) of vicvagirto aristutah in 8. 1. 
22, ‘der von allen Geriihmte, (sogar) von den Reichen Ge- 
priesene’, the word ‘sogar’ is needless. The expression 
means, ‘he who is praised by plebs and “swell” alike’. Behind 
these two words stands the comprehensive krstayah ‘all folks’. 

Another idiom, familiar in the Indo-European languages, 
ensures a similar effect, namely to mark the contrast between 
ari and vicva: RV. to. 28. 1, vigvo hy anyo arir 
maméd aha cvacuro na jagama. Geldner, p. 78, translates, 
‘Jeder andere, (sogar) der Reiche ist erschienen; nur mein 
Schwiegervater ist nicht erschienen’. This neither does jus- 


1The last pada is repeated secondarily in 8. 47. 5¢. 

*In Greek rhetoric this idiom is defined as Kai pépos ; 
Kiihner, Grammatik der griechischen Sprache*, Satzlehre (Kihner- 
Gerth) vol. i, p. 289. 
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tice to the established contrast between vicva and ari, nor to 
the idiom involved in anya. Translate: ‘The common folk 
and (the others, sc.) the nobles have come, etc.’ This is the 
well-known anticipatory-appositional use of anya, common in 
Sanskrit, the exact replica of a familiar Greek idiom with 
dAdo-, e. g., Xen. Anab. 1. 5. 5, od yap Hv xdptos Sévdpov. 
See Kiihner, Satzlehre*, vol. i, p. 275, note 1; the author, 
Amer. Journ. of Philology, vii 101; Pet. Lex. vol. i, p. 262°, 
where examples from Classical Sanskrit are cited abundantly 
but no Vedic cases. Another such case is contained in RV. 
I. 109. 6 where the word anya in vicva bhtvana . . . anya con- 
trasts vicva bhiivana, ‘all creatures’, with a list of things that 
are not creatures. I suspect that other cases may turn up in 
the Veda.? 

This idiom is familiar in modern French, in connection with 
plural pronouns; e. g., nous autres Francais; nous autres 
femmes. It is also known in Spanish and other Romance 
tongues. Kiihner-Gerth, 1. c., also quotes the idiom, less 
familiarly, from Latin and Modern High German (Luther 
and Goethe) ; cf. also Kihner, Ausfiihrliche Grammatik der 
Lateinischen Sprache, ii, § 119, note 17. Altogether the idiom 
is found in Vedic and in Sanskrit; in Greek; in classical and 
in Late Latin; in Spanish, Provengal, and French; in Middle 
and Modern High German. See in general Boéckh, Encyklo- 
padie und Methodologie der philologischen Wissenschaften 
(1877), p. 105; Meyer—Liibke, Grammaire des Langues Ro- 
maines, vol. ii, § 75; iii, § 209; Diez, iii, p. 84; Tobler, Ver- 
mischte Beitrage, iii’, p. 72; Hanssen, Spanische Grammatik 
§ 56. 2; Gessner, Zeitschrift fiir Romanische Philologie, xix, 
155; Appel’s Old-Provengal Chrestomathie, St. 16, vv. 29-32. 


*More fully: ‘Both plebs and patricians have come; my father-in- 
law alone has not come.’ 

* The use of vicvah, singular, as a collective in the sense of ‘plebs’, 
approximates the word to the plural vicve, in the same sense. This 
perhaps accounts for the seemingly senseless substitution in TS. 
I. 2. 2. 1, of the plural vigcve for the singular vigvah with a singular 
verb (as in the other versions) : vigve devasya netur marto vrnita sak- 
hyam, ‘the plebs, the mortal shall choose the companionship of the 
god that leadeth’. See last Keith, Veda of the Black Yajus, HOS. 
vol, xviii, p. 21. 
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4. On the expression nfivyam 


The expression navyam sanyase occurs, as far as I know. 
three times in the RV.‘ and once in the Mahanamni-verses of 
the SV. and Aitareya-dranyaka, which makes it easy to take 
account. 

The Pet. Lexs. and Grassmann in his Lexicon translate 
sanyas by ‘old’, ‘older’, without indicating in any way how 
the word is to be rendered in its connection. Geldner in his 
Glossary renders the entire expression navyarmm sanyase by 
‘was dem 4ltesten neu ist, d. h. etwas ganz neues, noch nie 
dagewesenes’. Keith, in his Translation of Aitareya-aranyaka, 
p. 263, suggests for navyam the meaning ‘ praiseworthy’ (from 
root nu). As regards translations it will be weil to review the 
proposals for each passage. RV. 3. 31. 19 reads: 


tam angirasvan namasa saparyan 
navyam krnomi sanyase purajam. 


Grassmann, vol. 1, p. 530: ‘ Mit Anbetung ihn nach Angiras- 
art verehrend, mach ich das alterzeugte [Lied] neu dem alten 
(sc. god Indra)’. Ludwig, 498: ‘ wie Angiras mit Anbetung ihm 
dienend, mach ich ihn neu zum gewinnen, den ehvordem ent- 
standenen’. Ludwig does not comment upon his rendering: 
obviously he regards sanyase as an infinitive of root san 
‘obtain’. Oldenberg, Nachrichten der koniglichen Gesell- 
schaft der Wissenschaften zu GOttingen, 1915, p. 381: ‘ich 
mache durch meine Anbetung den alten Gott neu (navyam) 
fiir alte Tat (damit du diese auch jetzt wieder tun mogest)’. 
It is easy to show that Grassmann was pretty close to the truth, 
tho he did not quite get it, and lapsed, as we shall see, in 
the two other RV. passages: navyam krnomi sanyase pura- 
jam contains, to my mind, a playful paradox: ‘I make a new 
song (brahma) that is (in reality) primordial (purajam) for 
the good old (sanyase) god’. 

The passages which show this to be true are of an almost 
mathematical insistence. ‘ RV. 1. 62. 13: sanayaté gotama indra 
navyam ataksad brahma hariydjanaya, ‘Gotama has fashioned 
for thee, O Indra, the old god, a new song, in order that thou 
mayest hitch thy bay steeds’. This paraphrases sanyase by 


3. 31. 19; 8. 24. 26; 67. 18. 
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sanayaté, and fixes upon navyam the noun brahma, and from 
this, as will appear, there is not a hair’s breadth of deviation. 
See next 10. 91. 13, imam pratnaya sustutim naviyasim voce- 
yam asma ucaté, ‘let me pronounce for the god of yore, that 
is willing, this quite new song’. Here pratnaya sustutim 
naviyasim=navyam (brahma) sanyase. Next, 6. 62. 5, ta 
valgi dasr& purucdkatama pratna navyasa vacasa vivase, ‘ these 
two lovely, most powerful Dasras (Acvins) of old I invite 
with a quite new song’. Here pratné navyasé vacasa= 
navyam (brahma) sanyase. RV. 6. 22. 7: tam (sc. indram) 
vo dhiya navyasya gavistham pratnam pratnavat paritansaya- 
dhyai, ‘deck out that mighty (Indra) of old with a new hymn 
as of old’. Here dhiya navyasya pratnam = navyam (brahma) 
sanyase. In 1. 61.2 the antithesis between the ‘new song’ 
and the ‘old god’ is implied almost as clearly as tho it 
were directly expressed: asmai.. . indraya... pratnaya patye 
dhiyo marjayanta, ‘let them polish up their songs for Indra 
the lord of old’. The word marjayanta ‘polish up’ here well 
takes the place of ‘new’. The word pratna is a favorite in 
such connection, as may be seen in such passages as 6. 39. 5; 
10. 4. I. 

Ina slightly more remote way the antithesis between the ‘ new 
song’ and the ‘old god’ is inthe mind of the author of 
2.17. 1: tad asmai navyam afigirasvad arcata clsma yad asya 
pratnathodirate, ‘this new (brahma) sing ye for him (Indra) 
in the fashion of the Angiras. in order that his fire shall be 
aroused as of old’ (note aiigirasvad, implying the past, as well 
as pratnatha). Here navyam (brahma) pratnatha angirasvat 
= navyam (brahma) sanyase. Yet more round about, 8.95. 5: 
indra yas te naviyasim giram mandram 4jijanat ... dhiyarn 
pratnim. And 9. 9. 8: nu navyase naviyase siiktaya sadhaya 
pathah, pratnavad rocaya rtcah. 

It is clear now that the expression navyam (brahma) san- 
yase (devaya) is elliptic. The reason why we Westerners are 
slow to understand such an expression is, that the Vedic 
Hindus understood it too well. The underlying idea, as the 
passages just cited show, must have become immensely familiar, 
before they could express it by simply saying ‘a new for an 
old’. The same almost kenning-like familiarity of the ex- 
pression guarantees beforehand that it could not have been 
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used in any other sense than just that. With this reasoning the 
facts chime in perfectly. RV. 8. 67. 18 reads: 


tat sti no navyam sanyasa 4ditya yan mumocati, 
bandhad baddham ivadite.* 


Grassmann, who came nearest to understanding 3. 31. 19, 
lapses from grace utterly: ‘Zum alten fiigt dies neue ihr, 
Aditya’s, was, O Aditi, uns lost wie Sklaven von dem Strick’. 
Ludwig, 126: ‘disz neue sei uns zum gewinne, was erloset, 
re) Aditya, wie aus fesseln den gebundenen, o Aditi’. Bergaigne, 
iii. 161, omitting apparently sanyase: ‘voici notre nouvel 
(hymne) qui doit nous délivrer, 6 Adityas, comme un homme 
lié de son lieu, 6 Aditi’. Oldenberg, |. c.: ‘diese neue Tat 
(wird) uns (zuteil) zum Zweck des alten—d. h. damit die 
alte Tat fortwirke, sich erneuere.’ Translate: ‘This, pray, is. 
our new (song) for a right old (god), which, O Adityas, shall 
free us as a captive from his chain, O Aditi’. 

The third occurrence of this cliché is in RV. 8. 24. 26: 


tam u tva niinam imahe navyam dansistha sanyase, 
sa tvath no vigva abhimatih saksanih. 


Grassmann: ‘ Darum begehren wir von dir zum alten neues, 
herrlicher, sei du Vertilger aller Widersacher uns’. Ludwig, 
597, ‘als solchen flehen wir dich jetzt an, den frischen, wun- 
dertatigster, zu gewinne, als solcher bist du es, der uns alle 
nachstellungen tiberwindet’. Oldenberg, 1. c.: ‘wir gehen 
dich den Neuen (d. h. erneut sich Betatigenden) an fir die 
alte Tat (damit du diese auch jetzt wieder tun mogest)’. In 
this stanza the construction of imahe with two accusatives, 
rather than with accusative and instrumental is unusual: ‘We 
pray to thee now, O most wise (Indra), a new (song) for a 
right old god: thou art the conqueror of all that plot against 
us’. Cf. pratnabhir itibhis by the side of imahe in 8. 12. 24; 
or yajiiésu piirvyam by the side of imahe in 8.60.2. Perhaps 
pada b is to be taken parenthetically: ‘We implore thee now— 
a new song for a right old god’—etc. There is, in any case, 
not the faintest reason for taking navyam sanyase in a different 
sense. 


1 The stanza is paralleled interestingly in 8. 18. 12: tat sa nah carma 
yachataditya yan mtimocati, énasvantam cid énasah sudanavah. 
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The formula crops out once more in a passage of the Ma- 
hanamni litany: 
niinam tan navyam sanyase 
prabho janasya vrt.ahan. 


Oldenberg, 1. c., ‘(ist) diese (Tat) nunmehr neu fiir die alte’ 
(d. h. zum Zwecke der Erneuerung der alten). Or, ‘(rufen 
wir) diesen neuen jetzt (an) fiir die alte Tat’ (d. h. damit er 
seine alte Tat wiederhole). Translate: ‘(We sing) now this 
new (song) in honor of the right old (god), O thou that art 
distinguished among the people, O slayer of Vrtra’! That the 
poets diligently describe Indra as ‘the god of yore’ follows 
from the preceding passages, and can be easily corroborated 
by further evidence which is in everybody’s hands. 


5. On stanza 6 in the hymn of Sarama and the Panis, 
RV. 10. 108. 


Both the meaning of some of the words and a certain un- 
couth quality of the construction, which obviously states para- 
tactically what, to our feeling, should be stated hypotactically, 
have kept this stanza a crux interpretum. There is scarcely 
a Vedic scholar who has not in one way or another tried his 
hand at it. The following is an endeavor once more to clear 
its difficulties. The stanza reads: 


asenya vah panayo vacansy anisavyas tanvah santu papih, 
adhrsto va étava astu pantha brhaspatir va ubhayd na mrlat. 


Ludwig (992): ‘Nicht von waffenart (wenigstens) sind 
eure reden; gesetzt es waren dem pfeil nicht ausgesetzt eure 
schlechten leiber, unbewaltigt der weg zu euch zu kommen, 
Brhaspati wird euch in keinem falle (ob es ist oder nicht ist) 
gnadig sein’.? 

Grassmann: ‘ Nicht treffend sind, o Pani’s eure Worte; und 
waren schussfest eure bésen Leiber, und undurchdringlich 
auch der Weg zu euch hin, Brhaspati wird beides nicht 
verschonen ’. 

Geldner und Kaegi, Siebenzig Lieder, p. 79: ‘ Mit Worten, 
Pani, konnet ihr nicht fechten; und waren schussfest eure 


*For the text see Oldenberg, I. c., pp. 377, 381. 
*Cf. his comment with other suggestions. 
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schlechten Leiber, der Weg zu euch auch noch so schwer zu 
zwingen, das alles wird Brhaspati nicht kimmern ’. 

Von Schroeder, Mysterium und Mimus, p. 175: ‘Nicht 
Wunden schlagen, Panis, eure Worte! Und waren schussfest 
eure schlechten Leiber, war auch der Weg zu euch schier un- 
bezwinglich, Brhaspati wird beides nicht verschonen’. 

Hertel, WZKM. xviii. 60: ‘Mit Worten, Pani, konnt ihr 
nicht versehren; wenn schussfest eure stind’gen Leiber waren, 
und unzuganglich alle eure Pfade: Brhaspati versagt euch 
seine Gnade’. 

Hillebrandt, Lieder des Rig- Veda, p. 147: ‘Wehrlos sind 
eure Worte, Panis. Eure Leiber, die hasslichen, mogen un- 
durchdringlich fiir die Pfeile, der Weg zu euch mag unnahbar 
sein: Brhaspati wird euch in keinem Falle gnadig sein’. 

The most critical word in the stanza is ubhaya. Those 
translators who take the word in the sense of ‘beides’ are 
obviously in error; the accent shows that it is adverbial 
(ubhaya from stem ubhaya) meaning ‘in either case’, 
‘whether so or so’. Thus Ludwig in his translation; Bar- 
tholomae, IF. v. 227, note 3; Oldenberg, RV. Noten to the 
passage. The stanza thus contains an alternative between 
two suppositions ; the question is where to place the hinge or 
seam between the alternatives. In this we must be guided by 
santu and astu which harbor the idea ‘ whether it be so or so’. 
Now it is clear that santu controls padas ab; astu pada c; the 
conclusion comes in pada d. We may expect something 
favorable and something unfavorable to the Panis: ‘in either 
case Brhaspati shall not spare you’ (pada d). 

The entire first couplet contains the something unfavorable 
to the Panis. Here, namely in the word anisavyds, may be 
found the solution of the difficulties of the stanza. The stem 
anisavya is rendered in the translations above by ‘impervious 
to arrows’. So also, unanimously as far as I know, the 
lexicons (Pet. Lexs.; Grassmann; Monier Williams; Ber- 
gaigne, Etudes sur le Lexique du Rig-Veda; Hillebrandt, 
Vedachrestomathie, etc.).2 The word means nearly the very 
opposite of that, for it contains isavya with the negative 


1On the grammatical aspect of ubhay& see last Wackernagel, Altin- 
dische Grammatik, ii. 1, p. 21. 
* Myself in the same error, ZDMG. xlviii. 549, note 3. 
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prefix. Now isavya means ‘war-like’ literally, conversant 
with ‘arrows’: 4 rastre rajanyah gira isavyo (VS. CB. add 
*tivyadhi) jayatam VS. 22. 22; MS. 3. 12. 6: 162.7; CB. 13. 
I. 9. 2; 4smin rastre rajanya isavyah ciro maharatho jayatam 
TS. 7. 5. 18.1; KSA. 5. 14; TB. 3. 8 13. 1 (cf. CC. & 18 1; 
JUB. 1. 4.2). The passages speak for themselves: isavya is 
the same as isu-bala (by the side of citra-sena; cf. asenya in 
our stanza’), RV. 6. 75.9; or the isuman viro asta, RV. 2. 42. 
2.2., Therefore anisavya means, ‘ unwarlike’, lit., ‘not inured 
to arrows’. And by the same terms asenya means ‘ not in- 
ured to missiles ’, i. e., again, synonymically, ‘unwarlike’. The 
conception indrah sényah, 1. 81. 2; 7. 30. 2, hovers before the 
mind of the writer as the opposite of asenya. 

It can be seen now what the stanza means: ‘ Whether (on 
the one hand), O Panis, your words be feeble, your vile bodies 
cowardly; or whether (on the other hand) the road to you be 
hard to dare, in either case Brhaspati (Indra’s Purohita) will 
show you no mercy’. 

While on the theme of 10. 108, I would remark that stanzas 
g and 10 have always seemed to me post festum and anti- 
climax. These two stanzas fit better after stanza 2, where 
they would in no sense disturb the sequel of the hymn. Or, 
they may be imagined as standing in the same position in the 
place of 3 and 4, of which they would bea not bad alternate ver- 
sion. Cf. 3°4, mitram ena dadhamatha gavam gopatir no bha- 
vati, with 9°4, svasdram tva krnavai ma punar ga apa te gavam 
subhage bhajima; and again cf. 4%, naharh tarn veda dabhyarn 
dabhat sa, with 10%, ndham veda bhratrtvam no svasrtvam. I 
have a sort of Valakhilya feeling as regards the two pairs. If 
this be so I need scarcely point out that stanza 11, in close 
catenation with 10, was composed after 9 and 10 got their 
place where they now stand in the hymn. 


6. On the meaning of ukhachid. 


Windisch, Festgruss an Otto von Bohtlingk, p. 115, has 
made it clear that this compound means ‘ lame’, being a peri- 
phrasis—we might say a sort of kenning—of ¢crona. The 


For sena in the sense of ‘missile’ see last Bloomfield, ZDMG. 
xlviii. 549, note 1. 

* Cf. also, more remotely the type of passage such as 3. 4.9=7. 2. 9. 
where sudaksa seems to occupy the place of isavy4 or isum4n. 
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word is az. Aey. in RV. 4. 19. 9, nir bhiid ukhachit sam aranta 
parva, ‘the lame man was off; his joints fitted together’. Cf. 
the convincing parallel in 8. 79. 2, nih ¢rond bhit, ‘the lame 
man was off’. Now he finds the word ukha in certain gram- 
matical word-lists (ganas) among words for parts of the body, 
and one commentator explains it by sphik, ‘hip’. There is 
nothing to prevent ukha from having that meaning in a figur- 
ative way, though it is, as far as I know, not quotable in that 
sense in Hindu literature. Windisch next assumes that ukha- 
chid means ‘one who has broken his hip’ (‘der einen huften- 
bruch erlitten hat’), therefore, ‘lame’. 

We should expect ukhachinna rather than ukhachid, ‘hip- 
breaker’, which would seem to state something habitual, 
whereas the lame man would break his hip only a single time. 
The analogy is with compounds like grivachinna ‘one whose 
neck is cut’, Suparnakh. 25.6; grivabhagna, with the same 
meaning, Vetalap. 17. 6; grivabaddha, ‘bound by the neck’ 
TS. 3. 3. 8 3, janvakna (comm. sambhugnajanu), ‘with bent 
knee’, ApC. 10. 9. 2. Moreover there is that in the literature 
which leads me to suspect that ukha in ukhachid ' has its primary 
meaning of ‘pot’ or ‘pan’. Thus CB. 6. 6. 4.8: yady esokha 
bhidyeta, ‘now if this pot breaks’; TS. 5. 1.9. 2: sa (sc. ukha) 
yad bhidyetartim archad yajamano hanyetasya yajfiah, ‘if this 
(pot) be broken, the sacrificer gets into trouble, his sacrifice 
is destroyed’; ApC. 10, 5, 3: mitraitam ta ukham paridadamy 
abhittya esa ma bhedi, ‘O Mitra, I make over to thee this pot 
unto unbreakableness; it shall not be broken’. Breaking of 
the pot (ukhabhedanam) is provided for ritualistically in KC. 
16.7.8. The ukha was fragile, being made of clay (mrnmayi) 
which was baked (crapaya), VS. 11. 59, et al. The ukha leaks 
easily: ma susroh ‘do not leak’, AV. 12. 3.12; ukham sravan- 
tim ‘the leaking pot’, KC. 25.9. 14; MC. 3. 5.14. It has to 
be placed firmly on the altar to keep it secure: ukha kumbhi 
vedyam ma vyathisthah, ‘do not, pot or kettle, wobble on the 
altar’, AV. 12. 3. 23 (cf. MS. 4. 1.3: 4.9; TB.3.2.3.1). In 
case it broke a new one had to be made, Viait. 28. 12. 

It would seem then that the fragile ukha was found to be 
less secure in the hands of a lame man, who might thus be 
nick-named ‘pot-breaker’. It is not necessary to inquire how 


?The short a is rhythmical; see Leumann, Gurupijakaumudi, p. 13. 
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much fancy and how much fact there was at the bottom of 
the notion. Persons with bodily defects are apt to be nick- 
named all over the world; another Skt. designation of a lame 
man, ekapad, ‘One-leg’, shows the same spirit. 


7. Irregular Relative Clause Constructions. 


The poet Agastya, in RV. 1. 176, seems to me to have diffi- 
culty in handling a relative with its antecedent pronoun, stem 
ta-, or, perhaps some metrical consideration led him to un- 
usual passes in this same matter. Stanza 5 reads: 


avo yasya dvibarhaso ’rkésu sanusag asat, 
ajav indrasyendo pravo vajesu vajinam. 


Previous treatments are listed by Oldenberg, Rig-Veda Noten, 
i. 176. It seems to me well, in the first place, to comment 
upon Geldner’s ingenious translation, Ved. Stud. ii. 129: ‘Wen 
du, O Soma, bei einem Wettkampfe zu Ehren des doppel- 
starken Indra schitztest, der wird in den Liedern ordentlich 
sein; du beschiitztest den im Kampfe siegreichen’. The for- 
mal difficulty in this rendering is the accent of asat, which 
disqualifies it from service in the principal clause of the sen- 
tence, but points to the subordinate clause. 

As regards the sense, I do not believe that there is any 
indication of a race (‘ wettkampf’) in honor of Indra (if so, 
where?). When a Vedic text says ajav indrasya, it can, in my 
opinion, have in mind but one thing, namely, ‘in the contest 
for Indra’, that is to say, in the attempt to secure the pres- 
ence of the ‘much-called’ god (puruhita, and the like) ; see, 
e. g., 6. 19..34, asman indrabhy 4 vavrtsvajau. Moreover, 
Geldner’s translation, as a whole, carries with it an obvious 
hysteron proteron which is suspiciously parallel to the wrong 
accent of asat. We should expect the poet to say that Soma 
inspires him that composes skilful poems to secure Indra’s 
presence, rather than that he whom Indra protects is skilful in 
poetry. The latter might be an idea applicable later to the 
court of a Bhoja Raja; it is not a Vedic idea. 

Oldenberg’s suggestions are advanced hesitatingly, espe- 
cially as regards sanusak which, he thinks, may be a com- 
pound = sa-anusak, or = sanu-sak. Tho the Padapatha 
does not analyze sanusak, and tho it has but one accent, I 
believe with others, that we must read sanusak = sa + anusak. 
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The passage seems to state: ‘ Thou didst aid him who is clever 
(anusak) in songs in honor of twice-strong (Indra) ; didst, 
O Indu (Soma), aid him in the contest for Indra (the much- 
called). Thou didst aid in obtaining substance him that hath 
substance’. For arkésu anusak cf., e. g., 5. 8. 10, girbhir 
yajfiébhir anusak. In the first distich of our stanza the 
logical antecedent tam, ‘him’, seems to be incorporated in the 
relative clause as sa in sanusak. This accounts for the obscur- 
ation of *sainusak, and the consequent loss of one of its 
accents. Moreover yasya seems to be for yo asya, or for single 
yO attracted to the case of dvibarhasah.t Here is what the 
passage seems to say in good Vedic: Avo tam yo (or yo asya) 
dvibarhaso’ rkésv anusag asat (thus the accent of asat is 
justified) ; Ava ajav indrasyendo; pravo vajesu vajinam. The 
fourth pada, repeated in 1. 4. 8, looks a little like an appendage, 
and may have been borrowed from that stanza. 

The same Agastya in the same hymn, I. 176. 2, seems once 
more to have assimilated a relative pronoun (attraction) to 
another word in the same relative clause: 


tasminn 4 vecaya giro ya ékac carsaninam, 
anu svadha yam upyate yavam na carkrsad vfrsa. 


See Oldenberg, Rig-Veda Noten, and the literature there 
cited ; and cf. Colinet, Sur le sens du mot svadha, p. 14. Two 
points seem to me to control the explanation of this curious 
passage. First, the words anu svadha belong together = anu 
svadhah?; this eliminates the need of combining anu and vap, 
a combination otherwise unknown in the RV. This on the 
evidence of 9. 103. 5; 10. 37. 5 (anu svadhah) ; 1. 33. 11; 88. 
6; 3. 51. 11; 4.33-6; 52.6; 7.56.13; 8.88.5 (anu svadham) ; 
and anusvadham, frequent adverb. All mean, ‘according to 
habit or custom’. Should this be so, then, secondly, yam in 
pada c cannot be construed, unless we regard it as attracted 


* Cf. Neisser, ZDMG. Ixi. 138, and Oldenberg’s note, Rig- Veda Noten, 
i, to 4. 21. 1 for similar phenomena regarding the relative. Cf. also the 
same author, Rig-Veda Noten, ii, p. 279> (Relativsatz frei ange- 
schlossen). 

* Thus, previously, Bergaigne, iii. 9, no.<. The Padapatha, of course, 
in not explaining svadh& as svadh&h, must have interpreted the word 
as nominative, subject of upyate with anu. Ali attempts to interpret 
on this basis strike me as forced and unbelievable. 
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from the nominative (yas) to the accusative yavam in its own 
relative clause. 

Under this construction, the stanza, addressed to Soma 
would run as follows: ‘ Make enter into him (sc. Indra), who 
is sole (ruler) of the peoples, our songs, as a bull ploughs 
(i. e. makes enter) grain (into the field), grain which is sown 
according to (established) custom!’ That is to say, omitting 
the attributive pada b,' the stanza is equivalent to the follow- 
ing : tasminn 4 vecaya giro yavam na carkrsad vrsa, anu svadha 
ya (sc. yavah) upyate. The sense then were clear: the poet 
asks Soma to enter Indra (1. 176. 1; 9. 2. 1), and, as he 
enters, to carry with him the poet’s songs, in order to ensure 
Indra’s gratitude to the poet. He must do this as regularly 
or steadily as the plough-steer, according to established 
custom, ploughs grain into the soil. That the expression, 
yavam na carkrsad visa, does not require any further descrip- 
tion, such as is contained in the fictitious anu upyate, ‘ pour- 
ing the grain in after the plough has ploughed’, may be 
gathered from the repetition of the idea in 1. 23. 15, gobhir 
yavam na carkrsat. 

In our interpretation of 1. 176. 2° much weight is given to 
the habitual adverbial expressions in which various forms of 
svadha are governed by anu. I should be loath to see this 
argument exercise undue influence. In one RV. passage, 
5. 34, 1, juxtaposition of anu and svadha is entirely fortuitous : 
anu does not govern svadha, but belongs to iyate: 


ajatacatrum ajara svarvaty anu svadhamita dasmam iyate, 
sunotana pacata brahmavahase purustutaya prataram da- 
dhatana. 


Roth in Pet. Lex. s. v. 1. svadha 3) was under the influence 
of those adverbial expressions when he suggested the reading 
anu svadhdm amita in this stanza, but svadha (nominative) is 
here personified: ‘Svadha unaging, full of light, unmeasured 
follows the wise god (Indra) whose enemy is yet to be born’; 
see in AV. 2. 29. 7, the tirja svadha ajara, created by Indra; 
and the svadhda ajara of the Fathers in 12. 2. 32. 


* Repeated in much better connection in 1. 7. 9. In our stanza the 
pada is a dislocated fragment. 
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Once more, AV. 6. 53. 1°, Anu occurs before svadha under 
rather trying circumstances: anu svadha cikitam somo agnih. 
Whitney in his Translation observes that the compound verb 
anu + ci does not occur elsewhere in the language but renders, 
‘let the svadha favor [me; let] Soma, Agni’. Ludwig, Der 
Rig-Veda, vol. iii, p. 506 translates, ‘durch die Svadha denke 
daran Soma, Agni’. He seems to make anu govern svadha as 
a homophonous instrumental. I have thought of correcting 
to anu svadham (or svadhah), and thus escaping the dubious 
combination anu + ci; cf. AV. 6. 96. 3, somas tani svadhaya 
nah punatu ; AV. 18. 3. 8, sam somena madasva sam svadhabhih. 
But why should the text of 6. 53. 1 have slipped from the line 
of least resistance (anu svadham, or anu svadhah) into anu 
svadha? 

An incorporated relative conversely attracts secondarily its 
subject in the clause which contains the attraction. RV. 
10. 17. 9: 

sarasvatim yam pitaro havante daksinad yajiam abhinak- 

samanah, 

sahasrargham ilo atra bhagam rayas pdsam yajamanesu 

dhehi. 
Here sarasvatim is attracted from the vocative or nominative 
to the accusative yam: the attraction is quite as illogical as 
that of yasya for yah in 1. 176. 5, or yam for yah in 1. 176. 2. 

Similarly in 1. 183. 1, tarn yufijathar manaso yo javiyan 
trivandhuro vrsana yas tricakrah, ‘ Yoke, O ye two bulls, that 
car which is swifter than the mind, has three pole-boards,' and 
three wheels’. Here trivandhuro... yas tricakrah (for tri- 
vandhuram, etc.) is attracted to the articular relative phrase 
manaso yo javiyan (formula in i. 117. 2; 118.1; 10. 112. 2). 


MaAuRIcE BLOOMFIELD. 
*For the meaning of vandhira see my forthcoming work, Rig-Veda 


Repetitions, HOS., vol. xx, p. 236. The work comprises volumes xx 
and xxiv of Harvard Oriental Series. 
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II—POMPEIUS TROGUS AND JUSTINUS. 


I. Trocus. 


The Epitome of the work of Pompeius Trogus, by Justinus, 
does not reveal much that is definite in regard to the work of 
either writer. However, there are two statements of Justinus 
indicating in a general way the chronology of Trogus. At the 
end of Book 43 is found the following: In postremo libro 
Trogus ait maiores suos originem a Vocontiis ducere; avum 
suum Trogum Pompeium Sertoriano bello civitatem a Cn. 
Pompeio percepisse, patruum Mithridatico bello turmas equitum 
sub eodem Pompeio duxisse; patrem quoque sub C. Caesare 
militasse epistularumque ac legationum et anuli curam habuisse. 
From this we may infer that the birth of Trogus was not far 
from the middle of the first century B. c., and that he was of 
the same generation as Livy. The other passage is in 38, 3, II 
quam orationem dignam duxi, cuius exemplum brevitati huius 
operis insererem ; quam obliquam Pompeius Trogus exposuit, 
quoniam in Livio et in Sallustio reprehendit, quod contiones 
directas pro sua oratione operi suo inserendo historiae modum 
excesserint. We can not tell whether this remark was in con- 
nection with the oration given, or was prefatory to the entire 
work. All that we can definitely know is that some parts of the 
work of Trogus were written after some parts of the work 
of Livy. 

The parallel passages collected by Crohn, De Trogi Pompei 
apud antiquos auctoritate, point to Trogus as one of the sources 
of Valerius Maximus. This can be illustrated by Val. Max. 
9g, 10, Ext. 1 and Just. 1, 8, 9. The same fact is stated by 
Herodotus 1, 214, yet the variations in the form of statement 
indicate that Val. Max. drew from a preceding Latin writer. 
Vell. Paterc. 1, 8, 3 and Just. 2, 7, 1 are also very much alike; 
and these and other passages show the utilization of Trogus by 
both writers, and fix some time in the reign of Tiberius as the 
date before which the work of Trogus must have been published. 
Noticeable is the statement in 39, I, 3 sed dum aliena adfectat, 
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ut adsolet fieri, propria . . . amisit, for it changes the order of 
the parts, one of the verbs, and, from singular to plural, the two 
adjectives of Phaedrus 1, 4, I, 


Amittit merito proprium qui alienum adpetit. 


Considering the nature of the work of Justinus, the variation 
he has used seems to have been derived by Trogus from Phae- 
drus, and if it was, the statement of the Monk Matthew in his 
Flores Historiarum can not be true, for he says, anno divinae 
incarnationis nono, Caesare Augusto imperii sui Llum agente 
annum Trogus Pompeius Chronica sua terminavit ; see Schanz, 
Geschichte der Rom. Litt., sec. 328. 

As Trogus criticised both Sallust and Livy, it is probable that 
he made free use of both. The long list of parallel examples 
collected by Sellge, De Studiis in Sallustio Crispo a Pompeio 
Trogo et Justino epitomatore collocatis, shows that Trogus 
gathered with a free hand from Sallust. It is safe to assume 
that he made use of Livy in the same way, with the possible 
difference that he may have used the parts of the work of Livy. 
as they appeared. 

Some rhetorical features of the work of Justinus find paral- 
lels in the work of Livy. This does not necessarily show that 
one borrowed from the other, but that both may have been sub- 
ject to the same influences, and may have been affected in the 
same way. To illustrate this, some passages will be quoted from 
Justinus having similar elements in Livy; see the Historical 
Attitude of Livy, A. J. P. XXV, 15 foll. Just. 3, 7, 16 bellum 
. . . quod priusquam expono, de Siciliae situ pauca dicenda 
sunt; II, 15, I interea Dareus . . . vincitur, credo ita diis 
immortalibus iudicantibus, ut . . . finiretur. The plural accepi- 
mus occurs in 7, I, 5; and 20, 1, 15 quid Tarentini, quos a Lace- 
daemone profectos spuriosque vocatos a.? Compare in 42, 2, 7 
sed quoniam in Armeniam transitum facimus, origo eius paulo 
altius repetenda est. Similar to these are memoravimus in 
20, 5, 1; and widemus in 20, 1, 8. The potential subjunctive is 
found in 6, 2, 7 postquam Agesilaum . . . misere, non facile 
dixerim, quod aliud par ducum tam bene comparatum fuerit. 
Livy’s method is also followed in referring to other parts of the 
work: 2, 5, 9; 23, 3, 2 sicut supra dictum est; 10, 2, I cuius 
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mentio supra habita est. We find in 4, 1, 1; and 20, 1, 16 
ferunt ; in 42, 3, 7; and 44, 3, I multi auctores prodidere. There 
are also some generalizing statements: 5, I, 11 ut fit; 2, 13, 2 
et in maius, sicuti mos est, omnia extollens; 39, 1, 3 ut adsolet 
fieri. Here also may be placed a few maxims: 6, 1, 1 Lacedae- 
monii, more ingenii humani quo plura habent eo ampliora 
cupientes ; 20, 5, 3 tantum virtutis paupertas adversus insolentes 
divitias habet, tantoque insperata interdum sperata victoria 
certior est; 6, 8, 2 sicuti telo si primam aciem praefregeris, 
reliquo ferro vim nocendi sustuleris. There are a few other 
occurrences of the indefinite second person: 4, 1, 18 ea est enim 
procul inspicientibus natura loci, ut sinum maris, non transitum 
putes, quo cum accesseris, discedere ac seiungi promuntoria 

. arbitrere. Other instances are in the imperfect: 2, 12, 24 
cerneres ; 14, 6, II posses ; 2,9, 12; and 13, I, 10 putares ; and the 
best illustrative passage 11, 6, 5 ut non tam milites quam magis- 
tros militiae lectos putares. Ordines quoque nemo nisi sexa- 
genarius duxit, ut, si principia castrorum cerneres, senatum te 
priscae alicuius rei publicae videre diceres. 

Here and there are found indefinite statements not unlike 
some of Livy’s: 4, 1, 16 quantum nunc admirationis, tantum 
antiquis terroris dederit; 15, 2, 9 tanto honestius tunc bella 
gerebantur quam nunc amicitiae coluntur ; 41, 1, 1 Parthi, penes 
quos velut divisione orbis cum Romanis facta nunc Orientis 
imperium est, Scytharum exules fuere; 36, 3, 9 facile tunc 
Romanis de alieno largientibus. These are interesting con- 
trasts, but they give nothing definite in regard to the time of 
writing ; and the same is true of statements in Trogus which 
were influenced by what Livy had already written. 

A number of short passages in the first book of Livy are 
similar to ones found in the forty-third book of Justinus: 
L. 1, I, 11 oppidum condunt; Aeneas ab nomine uxoris La- 
vinium appellat: J. 43, 1, 12 urbem ex nomine uxoris Lavinium 
condidit ; L. 1, 5, 4 sic Numitori ad supplicium Remus deditur: 
J. 43, 2, 9 tunc a rege Numitori in ultionem traditur; L. 1, 4, 3 
sacerdos vincta in custodiam datur; pueros in profluentem 
aquam mitti iubet: J. 43, 2, 4 pueros exponi iubet et puellam 
vinculis onerat. The reversal of the order of the parts in the 
last statement is noticeable, as also in some others which may 
have been derived from a common source: L. 37, 45, 12 animos 
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. eosdem in omni fortuna gessimus gerimusque, neque eos 
secundae res extulerunt nec adversae minuerunt: J. 31, 8, 8 
Africano praedicante, Romanos neque, si vincantur, animos 
minuere neque, si vincant, secundis rebus insolescere. Illus- 
trations of other statements which may have a common source 
are as follows: L. 37, 1, 10 experiri libebat, utrum plus regi 
Antiocho in Hannibale victo an in victore Africano consuli 
legionibusque Romanis auxilii foret: J. 31, 7, 2 ut intellegeret 
Antiochus non maiorem fiduciam se in Hannibale victo quam 
Romanos in victore Scipione habere ; L. 37, 37, 3 Iliensibus in 
omni rerum verborumque honore ab se oriundos Romanos prae- 
ferentibus et Romanis laetis origine sua: J. 31, 8, 1 Iliensibus 
Aenean ceterosque cum eo duces a se profectos, Romanis se ab 
his procreatos referentibus. In the last pair quoted we have 
praeferentibus: referentibus, in the first Africano: Scipione, 
and in L. 39, 50, 10 P. Scipionem: J. 32, 4, 9 Scipionis Afri- 
cani. If these are independent statements it is strange that the 
writers did not hit on the same form of statement in one at 
least of the three variations cited. 

The changes made by Philip of Macedon are described in 
J. 8, 5, 9 non quidem pavor ille hostilis nec discursus per urbem 
militum erat, non tumultus armorum, non bonorum atque homi- 
num rapina, sed tacitus maeror et luctus, verentibus, ne ipsae 
lacrimae pro contumacia haberentur . . . nunc sepulcra mai- 
orum, nunc veteres penates, nunc tecta, in quibus geniti erant 
quibusque genuerant, considerabant. This adapts Livy 1, 29, 
2 non quidem fuit tumultus ille nec pavor . . . clamor hostilis et 
cursus per urbem armatorum . . . sed silentium triste ac tacita 
maestitia . . . cum larem ac penates tectaque, in quibus natus 
quisque educatusque esset, relinquentes exirent. At one point 
the setting in Justinus is simpler, for he has tacitus maeror ac 
luctus for Livy’s silentium triste ac tacita maestitia—silence sad 
and silent sadness. On the other hand the statement of Livy 


is expanded by Trogus with munc ... nunc . . . nunc, and 
instead of in quibus natus quisque educatusque, there is given 
a new contrast geniti erant ... genuerant. There is also 


a noticeable resemblance in many shorter passages, and of 
these some will be given from each of the decades of Justinus. 
J. 2, 7, 4 qui velut novam civitatem legibus conderet: L. 1, 19, I 
urbem novam, conditam vi et armis, iure eam legibusque ac 
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moribus de integro condere parat ; J. 5, 1, 5 and 43, 5, 4 velut ad 
commune extinguendum incendium concurrunt: L. 28, 42, 10 
velut ad commune restinguendum incendium concurrent; J. 6, 
8, 6 ut sumptus funeri defuerit: L. 2, 33, 11 sumptus funeri 
defuit; J. 13, I, 4 omnes barbarae gentes . . . ut parentem 
luxerunt: L. 2, 7, 4 matronae annum ut parentem eum luxerunt ; 
J. 13, 6, 2 quippe hostes . . . recepti occisis coniugibus et 
liveris domos quisque suas . . . incenderunt eoque congestis 
etiam servitiis semet ipsi praecipitant: L. 21, 14, I in ignem 
. . . plerique semet ipsi praecipitaverunt ; and in sec. 4 inclusi 
cum coniugibus ac liberis domos super se ipsos concremaverunt ; 
J. 12, 15, I agnoscere se fatum domus suae ait: L. 27, 51, 12 
agnoscere se fortunam Carthaginis fertur dixisse; J. 22, 8, 6 
paululum modo adniterentur: L. 35, 5, 11 obtestabatur, ut 
paulum adniterentur ; J. 24, 5, 12 non votis agendum: L. 22, 5, 2 
nec inde votis .. .evadendum ; J. 32, 4, 9 insignis hic annus trium 
toto orbe maximorum imperatorum mortibus fuit, Hannibalis et 
Philopoemenis et Scipionis Africani; cf. 5, 8, 7 insignis hic 
annus et expugnatione Athenarum et morte Darei, regis Per- 
sarum, et exilio Dionysii, Siciliae tyranni, fuit: L. 39, 50, 10 
velut ad insignem notam huius anni, memoriae mandatum sit 
tres claros imperatores eo anno decessisse, Philopoemenem, 
Hannibalem, P. Scipionem; J. 42, 1, 3 pueritiae sibi flore con- 
ciliatum: L. 21, 2, 3 flore aetatis . . . conciliatus; J. 44, 2, 2 si 
extraneus deest, domi hostem quaerunt: L. 30, 44, 8 si foris 
hostem non habet, domi invenit. The scene described by Livy 
in I, 40, 7 dum intentus in eum se rex totus averteret, alter 
eiatam securim in caput deiecit, is reproduced in J. 16, 5, 15 
dum alterum dicentem intentus audit tyrannus, ab altero ob- 
truncatur, with the grammatical correction of Livy’s imperfect 
subjunctive with dum. Owing to the loss of the larger part of 
Livy’s work it can not be absolutely determined whether Trogus 
made any use of the work of Livy after book forty-five. 

Though there are resemblances in the language used indicat- 
ing that Trogus adapted the words of Livy to his own uses, the 
historical spheres of the two writers are quite distinct. The 
interpretation of this is that Trogus avoided what had already 
been given by Livy. Trogus in book 43 has a section referring 
to the days of Romulus up to the seizure of the Sabine women. 
Then it is stated in 43, 3, 2 finitimis populis armis subactis, primo 
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Italiae, mox orbis imperium quaesitum. There follows (sec. 3) 
a little piece of antiquarian lore, per ea tempora adhuc reges 
hastas pro diademate habebant, and continuing, the narrative 
takes up the founding of Massilia and the affairs of the Ligu- 
rians in the days ef the Tarquins. Book 44 deals with Spain, 
and tells of Geryon and Habis, and of Viriatus in 44, 2, 7 in 
tanta saeculorum serie nullus illis dux magnus praeter Viriatum 
fuit, qui annis decem Romanos varia victoria fatigavit. Florus 
has in 2, 17, 15 per quattuordecim annos, restating the facts 
from Livy; see Per. 52 and 54. Although the grandfather of 
Trogus was in the Sertorian war (J. 43, 5, 11),.neither Justinus 
nor the Prologi make mention of Sertorius. In contrast with 
this, Florus gives an entire chapter (3, 22) to the war, and Livy 
(see Per. go foll.) described it in such detail that Trogus did 
not write anything about it. 


II. JustTInus. 


Justinus has a few references which we may assume were 
true for his own time as well as for that of Trogus. We find 
in 20, I, 6 multae urbes . . . vestigia Graeci moris ostentant, 
and again in sec. 16 Thurinorum urbem condidisse Philocteten 
ferunt; ibique adhuc monumentum eius visitur, et Herculis 
sagittae in Apollinis templo, quae fatum Troiae fuere. Meta- 
pontini quoque in templo Minervae ferramenta, quibus Epeos, 
a quo conditi sunt, equum Troianum fabricavit, ostentant. The 
first of these is evidently complimentary to Augustus (see Suet. 
Aug. 7). 33, 2, 7 Macedonia . . . libera facta est legesque, 
quibus adhuc utitur, a Paulo accepit; 41, 5, 6 cuius memoriae 
hunc honorem Parthi tribuerunt, ut omnes exinde reges suos 
Arsacis nomine nuncupent. Similar to this are 41, 6, 8; and 
41, I, I where are mentioned the extension by Mithridates of 
the Parthian power to the Euphrates, and the division of the 
world between the Parthians and the Romans. These last 
passages, taken in connection with the description of Armenia 
in 42, 2, 7 foll., show that Justinus wrote before 226 a. p. when 
the Parthian power was overthrown, and Armenia became a 
part of the new kingdom. That Justinus would not have left 
unchanged a statement of such wide political significance, if it 
were not applicable to his own times, is indicated by 41. 5. 8 
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Tertius Parthis rex Priapatius fuit, sed et ipse Arsaces dictus. 
Nam sicut supra dictum est, omnes reges suos hoc nomine, 
sicuti Romani Caesares Augustosque, cognominavere. We may 
then safely place the date of Justinus between 226 a. p. and the 
time at which the Romans began to use Caesares and Augusti 
as official titles for the emperors. 

The line of the Caesars as is shown by the work of Suetonius 
was continuous to the reign of Nero, with whom, Suet. Galba 
I progenies Caesarum . . . defecit. Galba, Otho and Vitellius 
have the title /mperator, while Vespasian and his sons are 
undesignated. But it is said of Otho, Vita 7 ab infima plebe 
appellatus Nero . . . primisque epistulis . . . Neronis cogno- 
men adiecit ; compare Titus 7 denique propalam alium Neronem 
et opinabantur et praedicabant. The movement toward the title 
is shown in Nero 46 conclamatum est ab universis: Tu facies, 
Auguste! and by Vitellius 8 cognomen . . . Augusti distulit, 
Caesaris in perpetuum recusavit, Vitellius following the example 
of Tiberius, Suet. Tib. 26 ac ne Augusti quidem nomen, quam- 
quam hereditarium, ullis nisi ad reges ac dynastas epistulis 
addidit. The words of Ovid, Fasti 1, 531 


et penes Augustos patriae tutela manebit 


are merely a wish, while those of Seneca, de Clem. I, 14, 2 
Magnos et Felices et Augustos diximus are complimentary 
plurals, indicating merely personal attitude. The official 
recognition of the words as titles came later. 

Aelius Spartianus tells us in his life of Helius, Hist. Aug. 
2, 2, 1 nihil habet in sua vita memorabile, nisi quod primus 
tantum Caesar est appellatus, non testamento, ut antea solebat, 
neque eo mode quo Traianus est adoptatus, sed eo prope genere, 
quo nostris temporibus a vestra clementia Maximianus atque 
Constantius Caesares dicti sunt quasi quidam principum filii 
virtute designati augustae maiestatis heredes. A similar ac- 
count is found in 2, 2,6. In 2, 5, 12-14 he gives the official 
establishment of the title Augustus: Eius est filius Antoninus 
Verus, qui adoptatus est a Marco, vel certe cum Marco et cum 
eodem aequale gessit imperium. Nam ipsi sunt qui primi duo 
Augusti appellati sunt, et quorum fastis consularibus sic nomina 
praescribuntur, ut dicantur non duo Antonini sed duo Augusti. 
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Tantumque huius rei et novitas et dignitas valuit, ut fasti con- 
sulares nonnulli ab his sumerent ordinem consulum. He also 
states in 2, 7, 5 his intention of giving the history of all qui vel 
Caesares vel Augusti vel principes appellati sunt, quique in 
adoptionem venerunt, vel imperatorum filii aut parentes Cae- 
sarum nomine consecrati sunt. 

Interpreting the words of Justinus by the facts here stated, 
he is to be placed between the reign of Hadrian and 226 a. pb. 
If there can be any closer determination of the date, it must be 
on the basis of the language used. 

The words in the Preface 4 Horum igitur quattuor et quad- 
raginta voluminum (nam tot idem edidit) per otium, quo in 
urbe versabamur, cognitione quaeque dignissima excerpsi et 
omissis his, quae nec cognoscendi voluptate iucunda nec ex- 
emplo erant necessaria, breve veluti florum corpusculum feci, 
ut haberent et qui Graece didicissent, quo admonerentur, et qui 
non didicissent, quo instruerentur. These words state the 
method of Justinus, his object, and let us know that his home 
was not at Rome. 

1. The Prologi of the work of Trogus show that many of the 
topics presented in the original work are not mentioned at all by 
Justinus. This is well shown by book 19, one-half of which is 
taken up with an account of the return of Himilco to Carthage, 
and book 33 which is reduced to 55 lines giving an introduction 
to and the closing of the Macedonian War, with an interesting 
episode—the wonderful daring of M. Cato, son of the orator. 
The fulness of the details given in the episodes makes it probable 
that Justinus has transferred intact, or nearly so, a passage 
from Trogus to his own work. Outside of the episodes we can 
not tell what changes were made by Justinus in the narrative, 
though we may assume that his method was similar to that of 
Orosius in reducing the work of Justinus. 

Augustine has the following statement in de Civ. Dei 4, 6 init. 
Iustinus, qui Graecam vel potius peregrinam Trogum Pom- 
peium secutus non Latine tantum, sicut ille, verum etiam 
breviter scripsit historiam, opus librorum suorum sic incipit. 
Then he gives a quotation exactly reproducing the words of 
Justinus, and adding qualibet autem fide rerum vel iste vel 
Trogus scripserit. A statement similar to this is found in 5, 12 
Catonis verba sive Sallustii, the latter word indicating the real 
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author. This utilization of Justinus shows that by the time of 
Augustine the Epitome had supplanted the original work, and 
the same is true for Orosius. He uses Justinus, but he has in 
4, 6, 1 and 6 Pompeius Trogus et Justinus ; and in 1, 8, 2-5 he 
has a quotation, introduced by the words Pompeius historicus 
eiusque breviator Iustinus docet, and followed by the words 
haec Justinus. The quotation in I, 10, 2-5 is preceded by ait 
enim Pompeius sive Iustinus hoc modo, while he has in section 
6 item Iustinus adserit. These passages show us that though 
Trogus is mentioned, the work of Orosius is not a parallel one 
to that of Justinus, but is a reduced reproduction of the work of 
Justinus, as the work of Justinus was of the work of Trogus. 

There are few differences in the statement of facts, and some 
of these arise from improper condensation, as in J. 11, 5, I profi- 
ciscens ad Persicum bellum omnes novercae suae cognatos, quos 
Philippus in excelsiorem dignitatis locum provehens imperiis 
praefecerat, interfecit: O. 3, 16, 3 profecturus ad Persicum 
bellum omnes cognatos ac proximos suos interfecit. Two other 
statements will illustrate some of the ways in which Orosius has 
varied from Justinus: J. 8, 3, 6 inde veluti rebus egregie gestis 
in Cappadociam traicit, ubi bello pari perfidia gesto captisque 
per dolum et occisis finitimis regibus universam provinciam 
imperio Macedoniae adiungit: O. 3, 12, 18 post haec in Cappa- 
dociam transiit, ibique bellum pari perfidia gessit, captos per 
dolum finitimos reges interfecit totamque Cappadociam imperio 
Macedoniae subdidit. As in this, synonymous verbs are freely 
used by Orosius, and finite verbs take the place of ablatives 
absolute or vice versa according as statements are expanded or 
condensed. Of the great mass of changed statements only a 
few will be given, illustrating types of changes: Equivalent 
statements: J. 9, 4, 7 bona omnium occupavit : O. 3, 14, I omnes 
bonis privavit ; different prepositional usage: J. 5, 9, 2 ad ter- 
rorem omnium interficiunt: O. 2, 17, 7 in exemplum timorem- 
que reliquorum trucidant ; cum instead of et: J. 6, 7, 3 quippe 
senes et cetera inbellis aetas: O. 3, 2, 6 armati enim senes cum 
reliqua turba inbellis aetatis ; variation in statement of temporal 
relations: J. 6, 5, 1 quibus rebus cognitis: O. 3, I, 2I cum com- 
perissent ; J. 6, 6, 1 dum haec geruntur . . . legatos mittit, per 
quos iubet omnes ab armis discedere: O. 3, I, 25 interea : . . 
per legatos, ut ab armis discederent . . . imperavit. Variation 
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in adverbs, and especially in particles, as velut: quasi, igitur: 
itaque, quoque: vero, thi: ubi, interim: interea, non solum: non 
tantum is noticeable, as well as with some other correlatives: 
J. 2, 9, 12 pugnatum est tanta virtute, ut hinc viros, inde pecudes 
putares: O. 2, 8, 10 tanta in eo bello diversitas certandi fuit, ut 
ex alia parte viri ad occidendum parati, ex alia pecudes ad 
moriendum praeparatae putarentur. Changes in the order of 
words meet us at every turn, as in J. 2, 14, 7 eodem forte die 

. etiam navali proelio in Asia sub monte Mycale adversus 
Persas dimicatum est: O. 2, 11, 4 nam forte eodem die .. . 
pars Persici exercitus in Asia sub monte Mycale navali proelio 
dimicabat. 

2. The words of Justinus per otium quo in urbe versabamur 
show that his home was not at Rome. If not an Italian, was he 
an African? To determine the probability of this we shall com- 
pare his phraseology with that of some of the representatives 
of the African school—Florus, Apuleius, Tertullian and Arno- 
bius. And in making the comparisons we must bear in mind 
the limitations of each. The work of Justinus professes to be 
a book of excerpts, and we need expect only such evidences of 
originality as are called for in welding together the selected 
portions of Trogus with a slightly changed syntax and vocabu- 
lary to suit the usage of the time of Justinus. It is not possible 
to determine definitely what is due to Justinus, and what is the 
residue from Trogus. Forty per cent. of the vocabulary of 
Justinus is not found in Caesar, and in this mass are about two 
hundred abstract nouns. As an illustration we take the word 
successio, mostly post-Augustan, with examples quoted from 
Tacitus, Suetonius, Justinus and Apuleius. Yet Schirmer * calls 
attention to the fact that the word occurs five times in the letters 
of Caelius. Justinus has in 11, 1, 8 pro contione which is not 
used by Caesar and Cicero, yet is found in a letter of Pollio, 
Cic. ad Fam. 10, 31, 5, and is the prevailing form in Tacitus and 
Suetonius. These are illustrations of the possibility that in the 
works of Brutus, of Caelius, of Calvus, of Pollio and of Trogus, 
may have been freely used many expressions which are cata- 
logued as late, because by chance they are found in Justinus 
and in writers near his time. 


2K. Schirmer, Ueber die Sprache des M. Brutus in den bei Cicero 
iiberlieferten Briefen. Progr. Metz, 1884. 
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However, as the father of Trogus had the care of the epistles 
of Caesar it is not too much to assume that the style of the son 
was a reflection of the style of Caesar, and that stylistic varia- 
tions from Caesar, in harmony with a later usage, are due to 
Justinus. As an illustration of this we may take the final 
infinitive. Occasionally used by poets, it is avoided by the 
Plinies, Quintilian, Suetonius and Tacitus, but is found in 
Apuleius, Gellius and Justinus. We may well distrust the cor- 
rectness of the text of earlier examples which are cited, and 
believe that Justinus was one of the first of the prose writers 
using the construction. Justinus has in 18, I, I et ipsis auxilio 
adversus Romanos indigentibus, a post-Augustan construction 
of indigens with the ablative; instances of which are to be found 
in the works of Seneca, as in B. 4, 3, 2 reges aliena ope non 
indigentes. 

At the head of the recognized African writers is Florus, if 
you will, historian, poet, rhetorician; see Wolfflin, Archiv 6, 
1 foll. He does not make excerpts as does Justinus, but he 
takes some of the material of Livy, and weaves it into a new 
fabric. A few passages will illustrate this: F. 1, 1, 6 gemini 
erant: L. 1, 6, 4 quoniam gemini essent; F. 1, 1, 16 cum con- 
tionem haberet ante urbem aput Caprae paludem, e conspectu 
ablatus est: L. 1, 16, 1 cum contionem in campo ad Caprae 
paludem haberet, subito coorta tempestas . . . tam denso regem 
operuit nimbo, ut conspectum eius contioni abstulerit ; F. 1, 7, 2 
regnum ...rapere maluit quam cxpectare: L. I, 47, 2 
defuisse . . . qui habere quam sperare regnum mallet; F. 1, 
13, 5 ab ultimis terrarum oris et cingente omnia Oceano: L. 5, 
37, 2 ab Oceano terrarumque ultimis oris bellum ciente ; F. 2, 6, 
7 ‘in hoc ego sinu bellum pacemque porto; utrum eligitis?’ 
succlamantibus bellum, ‘ bellum igitur’ inquit ‘accipite’. Et 
excusso in media curia togae gremio non sine horrore, quasi 
plane sinu bellum ferret, effudit: L. 21, 18, 13 tum Romanus 
sinu ex toga facto ‘ Hic’ inquit ‘ vobis bellum et pacem porta- 
mus: utrum placet, sumite’. Sub hanc vocem haud minus 
ferociter, daret utrum vellet, succlamatum est. Et cum is iterum 
sinu effuso bellum dare dixisset, accipere se omnes responde- 
runt. 

Apuleius, fabulist, philosopher, pleader, gives the completest 
example of secular African Latinity. But there are some 
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noticeable differences between his Metamorphoses and the re- 
mainder of his works. As a temporal particle, ut occurs only. 
in the former, and also nearly all the instances of ubt. Donec 
is also limited to the same work, and quoad also with the excep- 
tion of Flor. 2, 14, 47 quoad vixit ; and de Magia 58, 523 quoad 
habitavit. Quippe occurs about one-third as frequently in the 
Metamorphoses as in his other works, in the first most freely 
with cum, in the latter with qui. 

Tertullian ‘acris et vehementis igenti’, and Arnobius, ex- 
pugnator et propugnator fidei, are both prolific in expression, 
and for this reason their vocabulary has but very little in com- 
mon with that of Justinus. There is however one rhetorical 
feature common to them all. 

Play on words, whether as rhyme (see W6Olfflin, Archiv 1, 
350 foll., Der Reim im Lateinischen) or as alliteration (see 
Wolfflin, Archiv 3, 443 foll., Zur Allitteration und zum Reime), 
is a noticeable feature of the African school, and Apuleius and 
Tertullian are among the best representatives ; see H. Hoppe, 
Syntax und Stil des Tertullian, pp. 162-172; sec. 5 Der Reim; 
sec. 6 Das Wortspiel. Some good illustrations are found in 
Justinus: 4, I, 10 nunc hic fremitum . . . nunc illic gemitum, 
on which W6lfflin remarks “ ganz afrikanisch”. 6, 1, 5 diffe- 
rant bella, quam gerant ; 24, 5, 10 nomina sicuti numina ; 31, 7, 
9 belli ea inritamenta, non pacis blandimenta. The words are 
sometimes akin: I1, 5, 10 iaculum . . . iecit; 18, 4, 12 invo- 
lucris involuta ; 43, 4, 10 insidianti regi insidiae praetenduntur ; 
13, 8, 6 insidiae in insidiatores versae, et qui securum adgres- 
suros se putabant, securis . . . occursum est. As in the last 
example, contrasts of the different cases are found: 12, 12, 9 
Antipatri . . . Antipatrum; 12, 15, 10 viro forti . . . virum 
fortem ; 18, 2,2 externo . . . externis. We find the same usage 
with verbs also: 5, 6, 8 cum paulo ante salutem desperaverint, 
nunc non desperent victoriam; 5, 8, 8 mutato statu . . . con- 
dicio mutatur; II, 14, 4 patere ... patuerit; 12, 6, 5 modo 
personam occisi, modo causam occidendi considerans. 

In discussing the functions of an orator, Fronto has on page 
139 N. castella verborum, conciliabula verborum loco, gradus, 
pondera, aetates dignitatesque dinoscere . . . quae ratio sit 
verba geminandi et interdum trigeminandi, nonnumquam quad- 
riplicia, saepe quinquies aut eo amplius superlata ponendi. In 
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Fronto’s own letters three terms are most freely used. In this 
respect the usage has the widest sweep in Apuleius and Arno- 
bius, the number of terms given ranging from three to a dozen. 
Occurrences are not uncommon in Justinus, e. g. 5, 6, 9 neque is 
miles . . . neque eae vires . . . neque ea scientia; 5, 7, 5 non 
pueros imprudentia, non senes debilitas, non mulieres sexus 
imbecillitas domi tenet. So far as these features are concerned 
the color of the narrative in Justinus is like that of the African 
writers. An archaistic color also is not lacking, and among the 
terms discussed by Wolfflin (Archiv 7, 467 foll., Minucius 
Felix) as archaistic touches, Justinus has prosapia, perpes, indo- 
lesco, and in totum; see Archiv 4, 146. 

Other evidences of the African character of the Latinity of 
Justinus is found in the African Inscriptions. B. Kiibler 
(Archiv 8, 161 foll., Die lateinische Sprache auf afrikan. In- 
schriften) in the list of words given shows that in some respects 
the vocabulary of the inscriptions is similar to that of Justinus. 
This is most noticeable in the use of abstracts in -tas, aeternstas, 
exiguitas, frugalitas, levitas, posteritas, and pubertas. Of adjec- 
tives in -alis are given extemporalis, venalis and (matronalis). 
Here as in Justinus are found supra modum, circa = erga, una 
cum, nec non et, pariter ac and et. Considering that Fronto 
does not use ad instar which is found in Justinus 36, 3, 2, 
Wolfflin, Archiv 2, 590, holds that Justinus is later than Fronto. 
Apuleius uses the phrase most freely, and occurrences are not 
lacking in other African writers. Adunatis iv regibus is in the 
ablative, as in most of the passages of Justinus in which this 
favorite verb is found. Instead of pluvia, Justinus has imber 
which is found eleven times in the inscriptions. Grandis and 
modicus, and perhaps natalis for natalis dies occur in both. 
Here are also found expressions similar to some used by Florus 
and Apuleius, e. g. amator studiorum: Florus 1, 1, 5 ipse flumi- 
nis amator et montium ; columen morum: Apul. Flor. 3, 16, 73 
ad honoris mei tribunal et columen. If these expressions illus- 
trate the African coloring of the narrative of Florus and 
Apuleius, they may be held to do the same for that of Justinus. 

There are a few other rhetorical features in which the color- 
ing does not differ from that of the African writers. All agree 
in the limited use of etsi and quamvis, Justinus having the latter 
but once. Licet, not in Florus nor Suetonius, occurs twice in 
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Justinus, and more freely in Apuleius. They also agree in the 
limited use of tamquam, but differ widely with velut and quasi. 
In the use of the formula non modo .. . sed etiam and its 
equivalents, Justinus, Apuleius, Tertullian and Arnobius are 
alike in the tendency to use verum instead of sed, but the usage 
with modo, solum and tantum varies. 

The list of individual constructions and expressions found in 
Justinus and the African writers is a long one, but only the most 
important need be mentioned. A quod-clause, instead of the 
accusative and infinitive, is noticeable in Justinus, and flourishes 
in Apuleius, and the same is true of words in -bundus. Tem- 
poris with tum or tunc is found in Just. 1, 4, 4; 3, 6, 6; 31, 2, 6; 
Apul. Met. 3, 4, 180; 10, 13, 700; 11, 24, 804; and Tert. de 
Baptismo 14 tunc temporis ad Corinthios scripta sunt. The cor- 
relatives primum ... moxandhinc . . . inde are not unusual. 
Some of the words are well suited for Christian usage. Cicero 
uses fragilitas and infirmitas, but Seneca seems to have given 
them universal application, as in Ep. 15, 12 oblitus fragilitatis 
humanae. Compare with this Just. 23, 3, 12 in ostentationem 
fragilitatis humanae ; and Apul. Met. 9, 18, 627 which resemble 
Arnobius 6, 2 infirmitatis humanae ; cf. Min. Felix 12, 3 nondum 
agnoscis fragilitatem. Pagani, parvult, praesumptio, and reatus 
may be placed in the same class. We find in Arnobius 1, 40 
patibulo adfixus; and in 1, 62 patibulo pendere. In Justinus 
patibulum occurs twice with suffigere, 22, 7, 8; and 30, 2, 7; 
and also in Apul. Met. 6, 31, 443; and 10, 12, 700; cf. 4, 10, 259; 
and 6, 32, 445. The use of the word for crux judging by the 
occurrences in these three writers would seem to be African. 
With their statements we may compare Suet. Jul. Caes. 74 
suffixurum cruci; Dom. I1 c. figeret. Compesco, delitesco, in- 
dubitatus, inexpiabilis, parricidalis and poenalis are also com- 
mon to Justinus and the Christian writers. 

There are a number of terms, chiefly secular, which tell the 
same story as those already mentioned. Tides external and 
internal are indicated by aestus; Just. 23, 3, 8 periculorum; 
Florus 2, 7, I quodam quasi aestu et torrente fortunae; 4, 
2, 64 quidam fugae a.; Just. 11, 13, 3 magno se aestu liberatum ; 
Apul. Met. 3, I, 172 aestus invadit animum. Both Justinus 
and Apuleius (Met. 10, 3; 684; and de Magia 64, 536) have 
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causa et origo; cf. Arnobius 2, 52 c. atque o. nascendi. Com- 
militium, divisio, ducatus, medela, pernicitas (see Archiv 8, 
452), proeliator, proventus, respectu, and tirocinia are among 
the nouns showing the African connections of Justinus. /n- 
teriecto tempore and similar expressions are characteristic of 
Justinus, and are found in Apul. Met. 7, 20, 485 nec multis i. 
diebus ; 10, 27, 729 paucis ; 7, 23, 491 spatio modico i. ; as also in 
Sen. B. 3,1, 2. Iterato is freely used by Justinus and is found in 
Apul. Met. 9, 25, 641, as also in Tert. adv. Iud. 13. Nihil tale 
metuentes occurs in Justinus 25, 2,6; and Florus 2, 12, 5; cf. 
Sen. D. 12, 15, 2. Compare Justinus 19, 3, 12 obseratis foribus 
with Apul. Met. 9, 2, 596; 10, 19, 713 fore; 8, 14, 546 valvis. 
We find in Just. 31, 5, 3 veniam deinde libertati praefatus ; Apul. 
Met. 1, I, 9 en ecce praefamur v.; II, 23, 802 praefatus deum 
v.; Flor. 1, 1, 3 praefanda v.; de Mag. 75, 551 honos auribus Pp. 
The arrangement versa vice which begins with Seneca, occurs 
also in Justinus and Apuleius ; see Archiv 4, 67. 

There are a few points in the use of pronouns which are 
worthy of notice. Sallust has in Iug. 9, 4 huiuscemodi, and to 
this may be due Just. 29, 2, 7 h. oratione. It is also used by 
Apul. in Met. 2, 12, 117; 9, 18, 628; de Mag. 13, 415 versibus. 
Paul Thielman, Archiv 7, 362 Der Ersatz des Reciprocums im 
Lateinischen, Invicem, Mutuo, Vicissim, presents the case for 
these words with the reflexive, showing that “ Vollig durch- 
gedrungen ist inv.+ Refl. zur Zeit der Antonine”. The use of 
mutuus is the same, though Justinus does not have vicissim 
with the reflexive. Combinations of velut and quasi with quidam 
are of frequent occurrence in Justinus, Florus and Apuleius, 
though as freely used by some other writers. Of adjectives not 
freely used may be given ine-xplebilis, infantilis, and insatiabilis. 
Perpes and pervigil have the same associations, as also vene- 
rabilis: Just. 42, 3, 5 v. nomen (Alexandri) ; Apul. Met. 3, 20, 
231 v. principis n. Aliquantisper, qualitercumque and . . . 
aegre are limited to a few writers, and for that reason are not 
least in importance in a discussion of the relations of Justinus. 
However, he has the last words separated in 9, 7,6 vix .. . 
mitigatus est . . . aegre compulsus, while other writers have 
them connected, usually by et; see Archiv 7, 467. Justinus and 
Apuleius have ferme, while simul with a connective has not in- 
frequently lost its temporal force. Notice Just. 6, 3, 6 gloriam 
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diversis artibus quam priores duces consecuturus; and Florus 
2, 2, 24 diversa quam hostis mandaverat censuit. 

There are a few points of interest in the prepositional usage. 
The use of ad imstar seems to link Justinus with the age of 
Apuleius, and ad postremum, which is characteristic of Justinus, 
occurs also a few times in Apuleius. Apud in local connections, 
though used in this way a few times by Justinus, is not as fully 
developed as in Florus, who has it in some passages where Livy 
uses ad. The original local association of pone is retained in 
Just. 7, 2,8. Apuleius is freest in the use of the word, and has 
it six times with terga, while Justinus has in 1, 6, 11 post terga. 
Justinus has usque with both ad and in, and without either, and 
in both temporal and local relations, e. g. 33, 2, 6 Persen; I, I, 
6 Aegyptum ; 42, 2, 8 a Cappadocia usque mare Caspium. On 
‘the basis of this usage Wélfflin, Archiv 4, 55, maintains that 
Justinus must be placed after Tacitus and Suetonius, and adds 
“ Da nun die christliche Litteratur, wie wir gleich zeigen werden, 
die Zuriickhaltung des Tacitus und Sueton nicht teilt, so wird 
man geneigt sein den Justin in der Christengemeinde zu 
suchen ”. Here may belong Just. 5, 8, 5 Piraeum versus ; Apul. 
Met. 9, 21, 632 forum v.; 10, 13, 700; and 11, 26, 809 Romam v. 

The particles in Justinus present some interesting features. 
Noticeable among them is atque ita, which occurs nearly three 
score times, as in 2, 4, 25 Hercules . . . pretium . . . accepit. 
Atque ita functus imperio ad regem revertitur; 12, 12, 4 ait 

. crediturum. Atque ita iuvenes .. . legit; 43, 4, 9 ille rem 

. defert ; atque ita . . . comprehenduntur. There are occa- 
sional instances in Florus, e. g. 2, 12, 3 Thracas in res suas 
traxerant, atque ita industriam . . . temperavere; 4, 10, 5 sic 
quoque hostem fortasse non defore. Atque ita secuta est minor 
vis hostium. In Arnobius there are at least seven occurrences, 
and here and there one in Tertullian. Forsitan, with adjective 
or noun, is found in Just. 4, 5, 3 graviora et forsitan feliciora 
bella ; 24, 7, 3 et animos hostibus, forsitan et auxilia accessura ; 
and in Apul. Met. 7, 21, 488 lites atque iurgia immo forsitan et 
crimina pariet. /gitur, resuming the narrative after a suspen- 
sion, is found in Justinus and Florus, as in Just. 11, 7, 14 post 
hunc filius Mida regnavit . . . Igitur Alexander . . . requi- 
sivit. Mithridates is mentioned in 42, 3, 2, and then chapter 4, 
I continues, igitur M.; Florus 1, 1, 4 cuius ex filia Romulus. 
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Igitur prima iuventutis face patruum deturbat; 1, 4, 1 Ancus 
deinde Marcius . . . igitur et muro moenia amplexus est; 
2, 6, 2 puer Hannibal . . . iuraverat, nec morabatur. Igitur in 
causam belli Saguntos electa est. In Just. 15, 1, 8 additis insuper 
muneribus ; and 24, 4, 9 addita insuper contumelia, insuper is 
placed within the parts of an ablative absolute, as in Florus 1, 
18, 6 addito i. ferarum terrore ; cf. 1, 13, 17; 2, 2, 17; Apul. Met. 
7, 18, 481; see Archiv 5, 355. Desuper in Just. 21, 6, 6 vacua d. 
cera inducta, is similar to Florus 2, 6, 6 rogum, tum d. se suosque 

, corrumpunt ; 3, 2, 6 turres, et d... . tropaea fixerunt. 
Pariter like simul is used by Justinus and Apuleius merely to 
strengthen the connective, as in Just. 1, 10, 20; 25, 1, 8 opes p. 
et neglegentiam ; 9, 8, 8 blandus p. et insidiosus ; 28, 4, 7 suo p. 
et hostium cruore; 12, II, 2 exactio p. ac solutio; 38, 8, 11 
sorori p. ac patriae; Apul. Met. 2, 15, 124 mari p. ac terrae; 
Just. 8, 1, 3 victos p. victoresque. Prorsus is one of the favor- 
ites of Justinus, and is used in three connections; a. with 
adjectives ; b. with ut; and c. with quasi. a. In Justinus prorsus 
follows the adjective, as in 8, 2, 11; and 12, 3, II immemor p. 
Apuleius also uses the word freely, as in Met. 1, 23, 71 deque 
hac virginali p. verecundia. b. Prorsus ut with a consecutive 
clause comes next in frequency, in four out of the seven occur- 
rences with some form of videre, as also in the three instances 
in Florus. Incertum sit is used in Just. 2, 1, 4; and 24, 6, 7; 
see Archiv 4,619. In Apuleius the statement is comparative in 
Met. 9, 14, 620 prorsus ut in . . . latrinam. c. Prorsus occurs 
with quasi half a dozen times in Justinus, and occasionally in 
Apuleius: Met. 8, 27, 582; 9, 9, 611 p. q. possent tanti facinoris 
evadere supplicium. In common with Suetonius, both Justinus 
and Apuleius use sed et; see Draeger 2, I10. 

3. The educational aim of Justinus was realized, for, as we 
have seen, his abbreviation supplanted the original work of 
Trogus. The suggestion for the work may have come from that 
of Florus. If so he intended to put the work of Trogus on a 
level with that of Livy, so far as it could be done by means of an 
Epitome. If this assumption is a valid one, it is an added 
indication that Justinus was an African, and that he had been 
subject to the influence of Florus, not necessarily as a pupil, 
but at least through his school training. While we may assume 
a connection between Justinus and Florus, we may also assume 
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that there was none between Florus and Fronto. The basis — 


for this is the account of the rings carried to Carthage after the 
battle of Cannae. We find in Livy 23, 12, 1 effundi in vestibulo 
curiae iussit anulos aureos, qui tantus acervus fuit, ut metienti- 
bus supra tris modios explesse sint quidam auctores; fama 
tenuit, quae propior vero est, haud plus fuisse modio. The 
equites are mentioned later in the account. The least amount 
is accepted in Per. 23 anulos aureos corporibus occisorum 
detractos, in vestibulo curiae effudit, quos excessisse modii 
mensuram traditur. Florus gives a slightly different account 
2, 6, 18 modii duo anulorum Carthaginem missi dignitasque 
equestris taxata mensura. The statement of the guidam auc- 
tores is accepted by Val. Max. 7, 2, Ext. 16 Magone . . . anulos 
aureos trium modiorum mensuram explentes fundente, qui inter- 
fectis nostris civibus detracti erant; and the latter is repeated 
by Fronto, p. 220 N., anulorum aureorum, quos caesis equitibus 
Romanis Poeni detraxerant, tres modios cumulatos misit Cartha- 
ginem. It is equally clear that neither Fronto nor Gellius were 
familiar with Justinus nor with Seneca. Gellius in 19, 8 tells 
how Fronto corrected a friend of his, a bene eruditus homo et 
tum poeta inlustris, who had been healed quod ‘ harenis calenti- 
bus’ esset usus. The chapter ends with the words harenas... 
praeter C. Caesarem, quod equidem meminerim, nemo id doc- 
torum hominum dedit. Yet Seneca uses it, as in D. 6, 18, 6; 
Ep. 55, 2; and 115, 8, and moles harenarum is found in Just. 
I, 9,334, 1,6;15, 3,11. This apparent disregard of the. diction 
of Seneca suggests a new line of approach for the study of 
Justinus. 

Seneca was subject to the cutting sarcasm of Caligula (Suet. 
Cal. 53), was criticised by Quintilian (10, I, 125-131), and 
carped at by Fronto (p. 155-6 N.) and Gellius (12, 2). Tacitus 
indicates only the position of Seneca, in Ann. 12, 8, 9 ob clari- 
tudinem studiorum eius, while Suet. Nero 52 does not highly 
commend him: a philosophia eum mater avertit . . . a cog- 
nitione veterum oratorum Seneca praeceptor, quo diutius in 
admiratione sui detineret. With the tide of criticism setting in 
so strong against him it is not strange that he seems to have 
dropped out of sight at Rome, and that Epictetus and Marcus 
Aurelius who were philosophically akin to him do not mention 
his name at all. But in Africa it was far different. By the 
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time of Tertullian, born about 160 A. p., the place of Seneca 
among the Christians was secure, for Tertullian says of him in 
de Anima 20, introducing a quotation from Sen. de Benef., 
Seneca saepe noster. In Apol. 50 he also mentions Jn Fortuitis, 
and in sec. 42, and in de Res. Carnis 1 he refers to the Troades. 
Augustine, de Civ. Dei 6, 10 and 11, almost claims Seneca as 
an ally adfuit enim scribenti, viventi defuit. In the Confessiones 
5, 6, 11 he places Tullius and Seneca in the same category. In 
passing we might say that his mention of Madaura (2, 3, 5) 
suggests the possibility that Seneca was taught in the school at 
that place, and so was well known to Apuleius. Midway be- 
tween Tertullian and Augustine a free use of Seneca was made 
by Lactantius. The above indicates the close connection of the 
works of Seneca with African instruction, and suggests that he, 
rejected by the Roman rhetoricians, had become the corner of 
the instruction in Africa. 

The extent and the strength of the opposition to Seneca at 
Rome evidences his influence in bringing into the current of 
Latin expression modifications of the phraseology of Cicero. 
This will be the more clear if we consider that the Dialogus de 
Oratoribus is a protest against the spirit of the work of Seneca. 
But between the age of Seneca and that of the Antonines came 
the Plinies, Quintilian, Suetonius and Tacitus, and if an element 
is found in any two of these it can not be told from which of the 
two it came to African Latinity, even if it came from either. 
Yet considering that Seneca was recognized as an educational 
force by the African Christians, the appearance of elements 
common to him and to the Africans at least shows the possibility 
of the influence of Seneca, through the use of his works in 
schools such as that at Madaura. As illustrations of this possi- 
bility we shall give a few words. Dignus with the infinitive is 
not in Vell. Paterc., Suetonius and Tacitus; but occurs in 
Seneca, Quintilian, Gellius and Apuleius, while the same con- 
struction with dedignari is found in Seneca, the Annals of Taci- 
tus, and Justinus. The inf. with impero, starting with Seneca, 
is found in Justinus as is praecipere also, and both the verbs 
are freely so used by Suetonius. It is not too much to assume 
that in the case of these words it was the usage of Seneca which 
influenced the African writers. But in the use of vix et aegre 
there is no intermediary for they occur in Sen. Ep. 118, 17; 
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Florus 2, 10, 3; Apul. Met. 1, 19, 63; and in 1, 14, 52 vix 
tandem et aegerrime; Arnobius 3, II aegre atque aegerrime ; 
and in Just. 9, 7,6 vix ...aegre. Draeger 1, 327, 7, under 
the imperatives of deponents with middle meaning, quotes only 
Sen. N. Q. 4 Praef. 5 formare “ bilde dich”’; Apul. Met. 1, 19, 
62 explere latice fontis lacteo “ trinke dich satt”; and 11, 29, 
816 rursum sacris initiare “lass dich weihen”’. Also at 1, 334 
are quoted from Seneca and Apuleius examples of direct ques- 
tions where the indirect might be expected. Seneca has in Ep. 
I2, I inter manus, which is also found in several passages in 
Apuleius. Alternis is used ten times by Seneca, as in Ep. 120, 19 
al. ...al.; and by Just. in 2, 4, 12 vicibus ... al., while 
Apuleius has alterna in Met. 10, 17, 710. Sen., Ep. 1, 2; and 
D. 10, 9, 1, has pendet ex crastino, and Apuleius, crastino in 
Met. in 2, 11, 116; 6, 31, 444. Florus has in 2, 17, 11 opima with- 
out spolia, as also Sen. in Herc. Fur. 48. There are a few points 
in the prepositional usage in which Seneca agrees as well as dis- 
agrees with the African writers. Ex causal is found in Sen. Ep. 
12,9; Just. 3, 2,4; and Apul. Met. 1, 2,11. Florus has in 2, 3, 4 
ex occasione the same as Seneca and Suetonius. Livy has the 
phrase, but we should expect in Florus the more common form 
per o. The usage with obtentu and titulo is not the same, as 
Seneca has sub titulo, and Justinus sub obtentu. The following 
are given as points of agreement: Sen. D. 9, 2, 5 ex quo agnos- 
cet quisque partem suam; Just. 33, 2, 8 in patriam suam quis- 
que remissus est; cf. Florus I, 13, 10; 4, 2, 12; B. 7, 19, 8 in 
ore parentum liberos iugulat: Just. 31, 2, 3 in oculis observari. 
They also agree in the use of inexplebilis, contremisco with the 
accusative, and of compesco which is freely used by Seneca 
instead of comprimo. Calco used in a metaphorical sense is 
characteristic of Seneca, while desaevio, chiefly poetical, occurs 
in Sen. Ep. 15, 8; and D. 5, 1, 1 dum tempestas prima desaevit. 
The latter finds a parallel in Florus 2, 6, 12 secunda Punici belli 
procella desaevit. Nec non et for which Kibler (Archiv 8, 
181) and Lease (Archiv 10, 390) furnish lists, is not unknown 
to Seneca: B. 5, 20, 5 quod ipse praestare voluisset nec non et 
debuisset. 

The greater freedom of Apuleius and his extension of the 
use of the quod-clause instead of the subject acc. with the 
infinitive, lead us to place Justinus before the time of Apuleius. 
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At the same time there are two passages which Apuleius might 
easily have selected from Justinus for his own use in his own 
way. The first of these is Met. 10, 31, 741 si sibi praemium 
. addixisset, et sese regnum totius Asiae tributuram, the 
promise of Venus to the Trojan Alexander, while Just. 11, 7, 4 
nexum si quis solvisset, eum tota Asia regnaturum, found its 
fulfilment in the Grecian Alexander. Apuleius writes in Met. 
I, 2, II postquam ardua montium et lubrica vallium et roscida 
cespitum et glebosa camporum emensi. Justinus has in 41, I, 
II ut non immensa tantum ac profunda camporum, verum etiam 
praerupta collium montiumque ardua occupaverint. The posi- 
tion and arrangement of ardua montium, the change in con- 
nectives, the lack of differentiation in tmmensa . . . profunda, 
and in cespitum ... camporum, make one passage seem the 
rhetorical development of the other. Seneca has blandimentum 
and inritamentum several times, as in Ep. 51, 5 i. vitiorum .. . 
b. voluptatum, but in D. 5, 9, 2 lituos et tubas concitamenta 
esse, sicut quosdam cantus blandimenta. Justinus has in 31, 7, 
9 belli ea inritamenta, non pacis blandimenta esse ; and Apul. de 
Magia 98, 593 blandimentis . . . illectamentis. The words 
concitamenta and illectamenta are unusual, but the reversal of 
the order of the terms by Apuleius at least suggests the words 
of Justinus as the basis of his own. If these assumptions are 
valid, then the position assigned to Justinus after Fronto on 
the basis of the usage with ad instar is not tenable; see Archiv 
2, 590 “ Auch beweist die Stelle von ad instar bei Justin 36, 3, 2 
. . . dass der Epitomator nach Fronto gesetzt werden muss.” 
If the development of Latin were along one line only the 
usage with usque and ad instar would seem to place Justinus 
after Fronto. But Seneca has instar in Thyest. 873 fluminis ; 
D. 12, 1, 4 consolationis ; and in Ep. 61, 1 vitae. See also in 
Ep. 53, 1 a Parthenope tua usque Puteolos. The usage with 
both terms in Seneca is as near to that of Justinus as is the usage 
of Fronto, and if Justinus had studied Seneca, the step from 
usque ad to usque, and from imstar to ad instar would be as easy 
for a student follower of Seneca, as it would be for a historical 
follower of Fronto. The testimony of Servius, ad Aen. 6, 685 
ad instar enim non dicimus, indicates that to him the African 
usage was unknown; and we maintain that the witnesses 
brought forward do not prove that Justinus wrote later than 
Fronto. 
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In his vocabulary Fronto has little of note that is used by 
Justinus. Pernicitas, huiuscemodi, invicem se and tametsi... . 
tamen are the most noticeable. And the limited number of these 
make more important some passages in the letters written in 
144 A. D., ad M. Caesarem, IV, p. 58 foll. N. 

It is interesting to note that although advena occurs in Just. 
2, 1, 6; 2, 5, 3; and 2, 6, 4 quippe non advena neque passim 
populi conluvies originem urbi dedit, convena occurs only in 
38, 7, 1 clariorem illa conluvie convenarum, as in Fronto, p. 
5& N., diversis nationibus convenae variis moribus inbuti. The 
phraseology in Fronto, p. 63 N., caput atque fons Romanae 
facundiae, is varied in Just. 13, 6, 11 ad ipsum fontem et caput 
regni; Arnobius 2, 2; and Lactantius 5, 14, 11; and there is a 
further variation in Gellius 10, 20, 7 caput ipsum et origo et 
quasi fons; cf. Florus 3, 6, 12 in o. fontemque belli. It should 
be noticed that Justinus has causa et origo in earlier passages 
1,7, 2; 3, 4, 2; 8, 1, 4; and I1, 7, 5, and that the same combina- 
tion is used by Apuleius and Arnobius; see p. 32. We find in 
Fronto, p. 59 N., ut amicos ac sectatores suos amore inter se 
mutuo copularet. Compare with this Just. 26, 1, 3 aut... 
societatem iungebant aut mutuis inter se odiis in bellum ruebant. 
This is the sole instance of m. inter se in Just., and though he 
does not have copulo, he has iungo in one part of his statement, 
and, in the other, reverses the order of the noun and adjective as 
used by Fronto. In Florus 4, 2, 33; Apul. de Mundo 5, 297; 
and Dogm. Plat. 1, 11, 203 imter se is not inclosed between 
adjective and noun. Just. has in 41, 4, 4 dum invicem eripere 
sibi regnum volunt ; and Fronto, p. 59 N., invideant i. amici tui 
sibi. The separation of invicem and sibi is the same in both, 
and in addition, these are the only passages in the two writers 
in which invicem is used with sibi. The use of convena instead 
of the earlier advena; of fons et caput instead of the earlier 
causa et origo, and varying from Fronto’s c. atque f.; of mutuis 
inter se odits, a variation of amore inter se mutuo; and of 
invicem .. . sibi indicates a complimentary use of two letters 
of the ex-consul, about a year after his consulship. If the above 
conclusions are valid the date for Justinus is 144 or 145 A. D. 

Let us summarize the conclusions to which we have come. 
The absence of any mention of Sertorius who was so closely 
connected with the history of the family indicates that Trogus 
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considered the account of Livy entirely adequate, and that he 
wrote after Books 90-96 of Livy dealing with the Sertorian war 
were published. The date of publication is more definitely 
shown by the adaptation of a line from the first book of Phae- 
drus. Stylistic resemblances show that Justinus was an African, 
and his own statements fix his date between the reign of 
Hadrian and 226 a. Dp. But it is probable that he was influenced 
by the writings of Seneca, and for this reason his use of ad instar 
and usque do not have any weight in fixing his date after Fronto. 
On the other hand the more restricted usage of Justinus at 
certain points renders it probable that he came before Apuleius, 
and this view is strengthened by the apparent rhetorical develop- 
ment by Apuleius of two statements in Justinus. There is no 
indication of any connection between Florus and Fronto, al- 
though from the work of the former may have come the sug- 
gestion for the work of Justinus. But there are four pieces of 
phraseology in Justinus apparently directly based on the words 
of Fronto found in two letters written in 144 A. p. And these 
seem to fix definitely the date of the sojourn of Justinus at 
Rome and the preparation of his work ‘n 144 or 145 A. D. 


R. B. STEELE. 


VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY, NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE. 
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III—PAULUS SILENTIARIUS. 
Part I. 


As part of an appalling task, the translation of the entire 
Greek Anthology into Italian verse—‘ quell’eterno mio lavoro’ 
he calls it ‘ cui non so se condurré mai a fine "—Professor Ales- 
sandro Veniero of Catania, the Aitna of Pindar, the coquettish 
city of Bellini, has undertaken to do for Paulus Silentiarius what 
others have done and more than others have done for other 
anthologists. Meleager, Krinagoras and Palladas have called 
forth noteworthy monographs. Why should not the author of 
epigrams ‘ remarkable for their wit, their grace, their elegance’, 
a poet who rose far above the level of his contemporaries, happy 
rival of Alexandrian masters, singer of the great church of 
St. Sophia and its Pulpit, why should not Paulus have a volume 
dedicated to him, a volume which should serve to vindicate the 
favourable judgment of Jacobs and Bernhardy and Croiset? 
Professor Veniero’s book with its introduction, its translations, 
its notes has interested me and, as is my inveterate habit (A. J. P. 
XXXIV 240), I have made a summary of it for my own amuse- 
ment. Much, indeed by far the greatest part, of this kind of 
work has been consigned to the columbarium that holds most of 
my writings, but I am going to make an exception in favour, if 
it is in favour, of Professor Veniero’s Paolo Silenziario— 
Studio della letteratura bizantina del VI secolo, and call in 
others to accompany me on my winding way through the book. 

Doubtless Professor Veniero will be shocked at the liberties 
I have taken with my text, at my frivolities, my intercalated 
reflexions, my style, that style which gave so much offence to 
such superior persons as the late Arthur Woolgar Verrall 
(A. J. P. XXVI 115). But criticism and anticriticism alike 
matter little to a man who in the course of nature is ripening 
for the émripBia section of the Anthology. No one who has 
cheerfully survived being called by a German well-wisher the 
Mark Twain of Greek syntax and by an Irish ill-wisher, the 
fabricator of a Pindaric ‘nostrum’, has anything more to 
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dread. But whatever Professor Veniero may think of form 
or content of these pages, he may congratulate himself on 
finding a summarist who makes due allowance for the astound- 
ing plenitude of typographical errors. The best Italian com- 
positors, as I have learned from other sources, have exchanged 
the ‘ shooting-sticks ’ of their own trade for the ‘ shooting-irons ’ 
of another on the banks of the Isonzo. 

This is not a ‘ review by a specialist’ for I have no special 
equipment for the study of Paulus. Sixty-two years ago in my 
first published review article I made an erudite reference to the 
poet who ‘ hymned the Pulpit ’, but at that date I had not read 
a line of Paulus, and now after the lapse of all these years I am 
simply going to deepen my slight impressions of the Byzantine 
epigrammatist as gained from holiday excursions in the An- 
thology. With Professor Veniero’s essay on Paulus’ Descrip- 
tion of the Church of St. Sophia and the Pulpit, I shall not 
meddle. Twenty years ago I stood under the dome of the great 
Djami and thought of Paulus among other things and wondered 
whether it was true that the musk with which the mortar was 
tempered retained its virtue as it was fabled to do. But the 
scowling Moslems would not have suffered me to try, and I must 
limit myself to the question how far the delicate fragrance of 
Alexandria has held its own against the heavier perfume of 
Byzantium. 

Professor Veniero’s first chapter deals with the Life of 
Paulus. Paulus the Silentiary was the son of Cyrus, the grand- 
son of Florus. The name Cyrus gives us pause. It has a 
religious significance, and old-fashioned Presbyterians who 
would not have dreamed of calling their children by the name 
of Messiah, and were shocked at the profane use of Jesus by 
the Spaniards, did not hesitate to give their boys the name of 
the Lord’s anointed Cyrus in baptism. Perhaps some Byzan- 
tine scholar will throw light upon the point.’ Florus is decidedly 
pagan, and it might be possible to moralize the two names. 
Paulus was born towards the close of the fifth century and lived 
to what, in spite of Metchnikoff, we must still call a good old age, 


1 Among the Christian epigrams there is one addressed to a certain 
Cyrus, a martyr: Kipw dxeoropins wavuréprara pérpa daxérrt, A. P. I go. 
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dying in 575 a. p.—I am careful to add a. p. mindful of the 
weakness of other Italian scholars (A. J. P. XXIII 446; cf. 
XXXII 240) and of Johnson’s Cyclopaedia s. v. Lucian where 
B. C. stands instead of A.p. Paulus belonged to a rich and aristo- 
cratic family and Stadtmiiller thinks that his daughter who bore 
the frightful and ominous name Aniketeia married Agathias 
who also figures in the Anthology. If I were like Otto who in 
his edition of the Epistie to Diognetus (A. J. P. XXXI 366) 
treats us to a long list of Diogneti from whom his Diognetus is 
to be distinguished, I might caution the reader against con- 
founding Paulus Silentiarius with Paul of Tarsus, no tinkling 
cymbal like his Byzantine namesake. But this Paulus is hardly 
ever cited without his addition. But what that addition means 
puzzles the best will of the archaeologist. The variety and 
futility of Byzantine functionaries have been touched on in my 
Essay on the Emperor Julian, in which, if I had been a really 
learned man, I might have paraded a formidable array of titles 
gathered from one Nicephorus, not to be confounded with half 
a dozen other Nicephori. The only thing real about most of 
these offices was the pay, if even that was real. The office of 
- Silentiarius is sometimes identified with that of Gentleman of 
the Bedchamber, sometimes with that of Master of Ceremonies. 
The Master of Ceremonies was naturally the man who com- 
manded silence on state occasions as did the herald of classical 
times with his eddypeiv xp. On this theory the silentiary was a 
manner of head-usher, and this very word ‘ usher’ (ostiarius) 
reminds me of a noted jurist, who misled by that cheating jade 
Popular Etymology (A. J. P. XX XVII 368) insisted, despite 
protest, on identifying ‘ usher’ with a cockney ‘ husher ’, a fair 
translation of Silentiarius. Paul Husher has, indeed, the signal 
advantages of brevity and idiomatic force over Paulus Silen- 
tiarius, but the mouth-filling name has stood Paulus in good 
stead during the centuries. 

The next chapter deals with the age of Justinian in its rela- 
tion to literature. Instead of sowing the lower margin of the 
book with references our author contents himself with a general 
bibliography. The list comprises Bernhardy, Bergk (‘assai 
‘ povera ’), Christ, Krumbacher, Gibbon, Victor Schulze, Raffaele 
Mariano, Diehl, Boissier, Nicola Turchi, and Bikélas. In the 
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presence of such a display of authorities it behooves me to walk 
softly in the tracks of Professor Veniero.* 

In assigning limits to the period he undertakes to discuss, 
Professor Veniero follows Krumbacher, and his outline extends 
from the overlordship. of Constantine (324) to the death of 
Heraclius (641) <both a. p.>. The Greco-Byzantine Empire, 
he says, continues the Roman Empire, but is pervaded by a new 
element, Christianity, and combines the wisdom of the Roman 
constitution with the luxury of the Orient. Justinian is the 
natural successor of Augustus. Constantinople is Rome by the 
sea. There is a new development of art based on Greek litera- 
ture from Homer to Kallimachos and as Roman literature 
though based on Greek literature is a literature by itself (comp. 
Leo, A. J. P. XXV 480) so it may well be maintained that By- 
zantine literature, though an imitation of the Greek, is a litera- 
ture apart. Byzantine literature is characterized by the contrast 
between the old form and the new principle, between the vision 
of the greatness of Rome and the actual reign of Christ. The 
definitive triumph of Christianity over paganism is signified by 
the Church of St. Sophia in which the genius of Rome and the 
genius of Christianity are blended. 

The Fathers of the Church did not hesitate to acknowledge 
their indebtedness to pagan literature. With St. Jerome they 
cut off the head of the heathen Goliath with his own sword. 
With St. Augustin they rejoiced in spoiling the pagans as the 
children of Israel spoiled the Egyptians. St. Basil wrote a 
famous treatise, perhaps ofténer reprinted in modern times than 
almost any single patristic discourse, on the use that Christian 
youths are to make of Gentile literature. He was as much 
enamoured of Plato as was his contemporary Julian, and his 
obligations to Plato have been set forth in a Johns Hopkins dis- 
sertation by Dr. Shear. The old rhetoric held its own, as we 
all know from Walz, to whose collection I owe my acquain- 
tance with a Christian writer who bore the remarkable surname 
of Rhakendytes. The figures of the Greek Pantheon kept up a 
literary life as they still do even among us. The Greek Kallone 
became a handmaiden to serve the Christ. The bust of the 


Professor Veniero does not cite—how could he ?—Professor Vance’s 
‘Byzantinische Culturgeschichte’ based on the study of Chrysostom, 
an interesting document (A. J. P. XXXII 118). 
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Redeemer was draped with the philosopher’s robe. The monster 
that threatened to devour Andromeda became the fish that swal- 
lowed Jonah. The chariot of Pluto that took Persephone to 
Hades was made over by the Christian wainwright into the 
chariot that conveys Elijah to heaven. The surnames of Aphro- 
dite, that arch she-devil of Heine, were hypostasized into the 
she-saints of the Bollandists as Usener has shewn and .the 
Passion of Our Saviour was set forth in a cenio of Euripidean 
verses—a cento fathered on Gregory of Nazianzus—which ad- 
heres to the origin so closely that it has been used to correct the 
Euripidean text. Then it must be remembered that paganism, 
not literary paganism only, but the genuine article was not dead. 
The worship of Isis remained undisturbed in Egypt. Indeed I 
have known Isis to be used in America as a girl’s name and of 
late years a like honour has been paid to Ishtar. The ancient 
rites were still observed. There were many half-baked Chris- 
tians who sorely needed the fires of persecution to make them 
vessels of honour. The ancient faith had its martyrs. Statues 
of gods and goddesses abounded in Constantinople, and an 
image of Venus had the remarkable property of testing the 
chastity of those who appeared before it, and putting to shame 
the guilty by the exposure of that wherewith they had sinned. 
And as for literature, the language, the imagery continued to be 
the language and imagery of what we still call by eminence, 
classic times. No wonder that this state of things is reflected 
in the most characteristic form of pagan poetry, the epigram ; 
so that we reach a natural point of transition to Professor 
Veniero’s third and most important chapter. 

This third chapter deals ostensibly with the Epigrams and 
the Epigrammatists of the Sixth Century, but Veniero takes 
in the whole period during which the old form was adapted to 
the new life. Christianity had its dva@ypatixd as well as its 
émitvpBia, émdextixd, mpotpertixa. The statue of St. Michael 
takes the place of the statue of Hercules; for, in the time of 
Paulus, we are far from the period of the iconoclasts, but the ad- 
mission of statues into churches was still a moot point, and as a 
moot point it was handled in the epigram; and the destruction 
of the pagan temples was another theme. 

Christian poetry transformed the sepulchral and the protreptic 
epigram, but who wants to read fifty-two epigrams on the 
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blessedness of giving up the ghost in church, and thus exchang- 
ing a temporary slumber for the eternal sleep? Who wants to 
read a long string of epigrams by Gregory the Theologian in 
which all manner of curses, Christian and pagan, are invoked. 
upon the heads of grave robbers? There are floating bits of 
scandal, such as we find in the epigram of Agathias (A. P. 
VII 572) on a secret adulterer upon whom a roof fell, burying 
him and his partner in guilt. Mocking epigrams there are, 
levelled at those in the highest places, laments over the victims 
of such monsters as Phocas. But the trouble is that so many of 
the epigrams have no root in actuality. ‘ Clouds without water ’, 
as St. Jude hath it, ‘ carried about of winds; trees whose fruit 
withereth, without fruit, twice dead, plucked up by the roots ’. 
They are mere rhetorical exercises. Who were Apollo and 
Hermes and Pan to a Byzantine Christian that he should dedi- 
cate anything to them? No more than they are to you and to 
me, and yet in a recent number of the JouRNAL, I proposed with 
a Byzantine epigram before me to dedicate the instruments of 
my former trade to Hermes Logios (A. J. P. XX XVII 232). 
Such is the persistency of the classic machinery. In those By- 
zantine epigrams we haven’t to do with real feeling—except 
perhaps when the epigrammatist is worried with the refrac- 
toriness of proper names—as is shewn in the varying quantity of 


BagiAeos which appears now as v vy — now as — 
To be sure, Veniero calls upon us to admire ‘ the mastery of the 


form, the ingenuity of the figures ’, an ingenuity which hovers 
between ‘ supersubtlety ’ and ‘ supersilliness ’, between Momm- 
sen’s ‘ verwiinscht gescheidt ’ and his ‘ herzlich albern’, A. J. P. 
XXXV 492 fn. He calls upon us to admire the novelty of the 
words and stirs questions as to the manufacture of compounds 
at this late day (A. J. P. XX XVII 237). He calls upon us to 
applaud the accuracy with which Paulus describes objects of 
everyday life, an art in which he cannot attain to Leonidas of 
Tarentum, and the wonderful variety of the three epigrams in 
which the same epigrammatist dedicates the implements of the 
scrivener’s trade to paper deities. And yet we are told in the 
same breath that ‘the creative vein dries up more and more, 
that there is at best nothing but a rhetorical amplification of old 
themes, elegant imitations of earlier poets, cumbrous mythologi- 


*See A. P. VIII (Gregory the Theologian), 2, 2; 3, 1; 4, 3; 5, 2 al. 
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cal erudition ’—not true of Paulus, Signor Veniero— and 
meticulous preciosities ’. 

One begins to wonder after this indictment why Veniero 
should have persevered in his studies. But we cease to wonder 
when we come to the erotic elegy. We raise again the Sopho- 
clean chant Epws dvixare pdyav without any Euripidean reserves. 
What Freud says of dreams (A. J. P. XXXII 478) is true of 
this dream of a shadow we call life. In the erotic epigrams of 
the period, we feel every now and then something more genuine 
than a literary aphrodisiac ; and to adapt a figure of Veniero’s 
the Byzantine poet attires himself in the cast-off clothes of his 
predecessors in order to express a true feeling, serenading, as 
it were, after a masked ball in hired frippery a sweetheart of 
flesh and blood. 

There is one side of love, however, and that the most char- 
acteristic of the antique, the great theme of Plato’s Symposium, 
the Motoa ravdixy, that is shunned by the Byzantine Paulus as 
it is denounced by the Apostle Paul. In the Byzantine épwrixa 
this form of love is mentioned only to be scouted, as it is by 
Agathias in his Praise of Marriage, V 302, 7: 


poixia A€xrpa Kdxiora, Exrobéy elow épwrwy, 


Agathias is a sympathetic soul and his supposed connection 
with Paulus adds a curious interest to his epigrams. There are 
252 epigrams in the twelfth section of the Anthologia Palatina 
as against 309 épwrxd. It holds some of the best work, artis- 
tically speaking, of some of the best anthologists, and Mr. 
Mackail has not hesitated to draw upon its stores.’ Straton, 
who takes his stand on the intellectual eminence of this form of 
love XII 245: 


oi 
Trav Exouev Td whéor, 


turns his back upon the ladies of Helikon because they are mere 
women, and proceeds to draw up a bill of fare for travellers in 
this region of the Pays du Tendre; and in a number of the epi- 
grams there are details untranslatable. But leaving out Straton, 


*However, whereas one-fourth of the épwrixa has passed into his 
Select Epigrams, only some 13 per cent of the epigrams of A. P. XII 
have found favor with him. 
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he who seeks ‘ raciness ’ in this corner of the garden will be only 
less disappointed than those who should be tempted by the title 
to read the éraipexoi didAoyo of Lucian (Essays and Studies, 
p- 344). They would fare as did the yokel who was taken in 
by the superscription of Young’s Night Thoughts (A. J. P. XX 
350). WypevOnv, says the unknown author of XII 99: 


HrypevOnv. GAN’ of we ddd’ 
ovvrpogor alcxivy Bréupa xarnvOpaxicer. 


It is a delicate subject and though this is a technical journal 
and not intended for the run of readers, I have been warned 
against further exposure of Browning’s indecencies, and dare 
‘not ask whether St. Paul’s limitation to what he bluntly 
calls 4 pvotxy ypjots THs OnAcias has in view the abuse of 7a tpia 
(V 49; V1 17). That is a question that belongs to the 
underground laboratory of Gibbon’s notes. Doubtless there 
was as much licence in Byzantium and as much hypocrisy as in 
our day. There are deep trenches in modern life—fitly called 
‘boyaux’ in France,—that are now and then exposed to the 
light of day by the artillery of the press as happened some years 
ago in Berlin. The ghost of Oscar Wilde still walks the earth, 
not unaccompanied by shades that have figured in modern annals 
of literary bardashery, but let us hope that boys will continue to 
read about ‘ Pastor Corydon’ and ‘ formosus Alexis’ without 
taking harm just as the pure-minded Emerson and his innocent 
editor read to their edification the ‘ odes’ of Martial in praise of 
self-help,’ little suspecting what was meant by Martial’s handy 
substitute for Ganymede (A. J. P. XXXIV 241). 
_ To come back to Veniero, the condition of women was not 
improved by the transfer of the seat of the Empire to Byzan- 
tium. Read Agathias, V 297.2 Women were not allowed to 
appear in public unveiled, though if the veils were such a flimsy, 
not to say barefaced, pretext as those that I beheld on a bankside 


*II 43, 4: At mihi succurrit proGanymede manus (comp. VI 301, 22). 
Of course, there is the Schol. on Ap. Rhod. 3, 115, but Emerson did 
not familiarize himself with scholia as Browning did, 

?'V 297, 8 and 9: 

Kpu@réueda fopepais pporrics 
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at Scutari in 1896, not much was lost to the gaze of the curious. 
In church women were divided from men as they are still in 
many denominations even in America. The eunuch was the 
duenna then as he is now. But there was no lack of ear-tickling 
gossip, of intrigues, of amorous adventures, and Veniero speci- 
fies the love affairs of Theodosius with the wife of Belisarius, of 
the daughter of Belisarius with Anastasius. 

Still, the little god of the Alexandrians had had his wings 
clipped. The commerce of the sexes was considered a fatal 
consequence of the fall, at best a necessary evil. Every reader 
of Sir Thomas Browne will remember how fully in sympathy 
he was with that view, how he refers with evident approval 
to the Rabbinical interpretation of the tree in the midst of the 
garden, how he uttered a ‘ melancholy Utinam’ for a different 
method of maintaining the continuity of the race. To redeem 
matrimony, it was made a sacrament, and, as turn about is fair 
play, religious fervour adopted and still keeps up the language 
of human passion. In fact Sacred Love and Profane Love 
not only appear side by side as in Titian’s picture, they anasto- 
mose as is set forth in Zola’s La Faute de l’abbé Mouret, as is 
shown by the history of pilgrimages ancient and modern. But to 
Gregory of Nazianzus, profane love was a disease, a yAvkeia voaos, 
as it was a yAukvmixpov dudxavov éprerovto Sappho. yAvximxpov, by 
the way, has been credited by more than one scholar to Poseidip- 
pus. It is used by Meleager also. I doubt whether it was origi- 
nal even with Sappho, who knew all about it. The praise of 
virginity early intoned is still chanted, and it is not necessary 
to cite the hymns of the early church, and the consentient voices 
of the Fathers. Of course the famous text ‘ It is better to marry 
than to burn’ was invoked from time to time, and there is the 
supreme consolation that if all were virgins there would be no 
virgins. What under these circumstances is to become of the 
erotic epigram, with its fierce sensuality, its coy dalliance? 
Well, life went on as before. Paganism was not rooted out, 
nor was human nature turned out of doors. Vice flourished 
with all its refinements in the Rome of the East, as it does in 
our Metropolis of the West, who prides herself on giving points 
to Paris. Pagan rites, pagan practices were winked at. The 
epithets of Venus may be hypostatized as we have seen and 
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turned into saints, but the cestus of the goddess peeps out from 
under the cassock of monk and philosopher alike. But we are 
warned not to think that the erotic poetry of Byzantium is a 
mere reconstruction, a mere return to the life of an overpast 
age. Under the vesture of a bygone time throbs the beat of a 
human heart. Gone is the mild enjoyment of the Alexandrians, 
the tempered breathing of the Epicurean #Sov7. The forbidden 
fruit, says Veniero, a tropical writer, bears the print of the 
schoolboy’s teeth, though our friend Paulus as we shall see 
prefers the tenderness of Demo’s kiss to the incisiveness of 
Doris. Sharp is the bite of sexual passion. ‘Lust hard by 
hate ’ as the Puritan poet tells us. ‘ Je t’aime, ah! je t'aime’, as 
a poet of to-day has it, ‘ Je voudrais te faire du mal’. For fear 
of being too cold the Byzantine rakes up the fire of Tophet, and 
then again for fear of being too hot he makes a jest of his own 
pornographic details. So Rufinus, who is a ruffian, puts himself 
in the place of Paris and makes an ordnance map of the beauties 
of three hetaerae (A. P. V 35. 36) reminding one of Nevizan’s 
thirty points of female physical perfection (A. J. P. XXXIV 
489) reminding one of Alkiphron (I 39), and of that other 
heathen, Anatole France, in his Jérodme Coignard, p. 52. A 
parallel to Rufinus is found, as Veniero reminds us, in Nonnus, 
Dionys. XV 204, XLII 355. When, however, the poet allows 
himself to be guided by his own heart and his own taste, he suc- 
ceeds in producing something graceful and artistic 9avpacrdv 
Tt Kat wAypes xdpiros, some madrigal addressed to some lady of 
Theodora’s court, such as the famous V 270 to which we may 


Ovre crepavwv éexideverar, odre cd 
NOoBARTwY, WéTMA, 

wapyapa ons xporns dwodelwera:, obdé 
xpuods ons Tpixds 

"Ivdgn bdxivOos Exe xdpiv aldomwos aiydns, 
Tewy Aoyddwr* wodddv ddavporépny * 

xetrea Spocderra, xai wedigupros éxeivn 
HOeos xeords pv 

éyw bupaci potvas 
ols édmis weidcxos évdider, 


\oyddwy eyes, but how or why? Salmasius’ Aoxddwr gives the 
image of eyes peering from an ambush, as a stone from its setting. 
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add further V 301, 241 and 254. Such original creations, how- 
ever, are rare. The inventive faculty has too little spring. It 
needs pressure from without. Now it is a proverb that is to be 
contradicted—proverbs are notoriously reversible cuffs. Now 
an Homeric reminiscence furnishes the suggestion, now a pas- 
sage from an elegiac poet. The Byzantine poet draws from 
all he has read whether prose or poetry, not unlike Vergil in this, 
and succeeds here in reproducing the exquisite form, there in 
catching the sonorous phrase. An amusing contrast, says 
Veniero, is offered when the poet devoured by love betrays the 
homely reality as when Paulus, forgetful of the Ovidian 
‘ Turpe senilis amor ’, reveals the fact that his head is grizzled. 
The epigram V 264? is one of the most noted of Paulus’s fabri- 
cation, but I cannot agree with Veniero here. The same Ovid 


*'V 301: 
el xai rndorépw Mepéns redv ixvos épeioas, 
mrnvos “Epws rrnv@ keice péver we péper * 
el és dvrodinvy mpds dudxpoor 
mefos duerpnros Epoua év cradiors. 
el ri cor oTéAAw yépas, TAaMH, Kovpn, 
els Oadaccain rovro Ladin, 
vixnOeioa Treov xpods imepdevros 
mpiv én’ Odpoos dmwoapérn. 
V 241: 
cor evérery, lwhv 
ay dvacepatw, cai 
ony yap Sidoracw old re 
vixTa karanTncow Thy ’AxeporTiada * 
huare yap odo déyyos adda 7d tov 
ad wor kai rd AdAnua Hépecs, 
Kkeivo Td yAuKepwrepor, Emi 
elaiv éuns édmlies éxxpewées.® 
V 254: 
“Quoca céo apyére xovpn, 
Suwdexarns, wémot, Hpewddns * 
ov 5’ Erdnv 6 radas* 7d yap avpiov dup PadvOn 
TnroTépw unvns, vai ua od, Swiexadrns. 
Oeods ixéreve, uh xapdgar 
Spxia wovalns verov cedldos 
5é cais xapirecow ppéva’ we udorié, 
kal céo kai waKxdpwr, 
* See p. 65. 
®Son-in-law Agathias (p. 44) is also credited with this specimen. 
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says: ‘ Quae venit exacto tempore peius amat ’ and what is true 
of the ‘ quae’ is true of the ‘ qui’. As a specimen of the way in 
which Paulus imitates his models, Veniero* takes V 279, another 
admired piece, a resetting, or, if you choose, an amplification of 
‘the sober and elegant ’ Asklepiades V 150.2, The Alexandrian 
poet has waited all night sustained by a solemn promise, a 
promise fortified by an oath that has been given him by a famous 
beauty, a touch that heightens his jealousy. He is no Juve- 
nalian lover, ‘impatiens morae’. He reminds one rather of 
Horace in like case. He waits. The night watch passes by. 
Midnight has gone. The girl has simply fooled him. The poet 
is an Epicurean of the ‘ nil admirari ’ order—Bien fol est qui s’y 
fie—and bids his servants put out the light.* The Byzantine 
poet, on the other hand, plunges ‘in medias res’. We know 
nothing of the promise made by the famous beauty, whose popu- 
larity recalls Maupassant’s ‘ Boule de Suif’ and may well have 
given grounds for jealousy. The third watch, or rather the third 
wick, was consumed in waiting, waiting, all in vain. Instead 
of putting out the light and going to bed in philosophical 
loneliness, he utters a prayer that his love may be extinguished 
like the light of the lamp and with his love his sleepless 
desires. Then, and not till then, does he recall the oaths of 
Kleophantis and begin to moralize on her double faithlessness 
to men and to gods. Evidently Veniero does not believe in 
the sleepless desires of any man capable of such a conceit as 
that of the lamp in such circumstances, and I must grant that 
Paulus lays himself open to the suspicion of being what Stra- 
ton, the unquotable, irredeemable blackguard and monstrous 


11 am translating V.’s inexact account of the situation and not the 
Greek. 


2 "‘Quordyno’ els vixra por 
Nix® xai ceuviy Gyoce 
KovxX 5é wapolxera:. dp’ émcopxeiv 
; Tov AUXvor, waides, dwooBécare. 


AnOivec 6 5é rpiros &pxerar 
AUXvos 
aide 5¢ xai xpadins cuvaréaBero 
pndé p’ Snpdv Exare wéGors. 
o'r’ peiderar, etre 
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punster, would call an Astyanax—before the fact (XII 11, 4). 
In strained situations everyone is alive to impressions from 
without. Homer, as I have urged elsewhere (Creed of the Old 
South, pp. 9, 103), is psychologically correct and is not epically 
parenthetic when he mentions the washing-troughs in his de- 
scription of Hektor’s flight before the face of Achilles ; but he 
does not moralize the troughs. Still, as the lamp, the lantern, 
is so regularly associated with love-scenes in the Anthology 
(e. g. V. 4, 5, 7, 165, 197, 263)—there is so much sympathy 
between light of wick and light of wickedness—I hesitate to 
join in Veniero’s censure. What a difference, exclaims Veniero. 
The Alexandrian poet gives us a complete picture—the Byzan- 
tine a scrappy sketch. And yet, as I have said, this Kleophantis 
epigram is a prime favourite. 

Still, continues Veniero, in spite of the lack of genuine inspi- 
ration Paulus knows how to adapt and develop, and one of these 
adaptations and developments is found in the epigram to which 
we owe the famous line ‘ Beauty draws us by a single hair’. * 
While then as compared with the poets of the third century 
B. C. Paulus falls below his models in feeling, in grace of form 
and happiness of phrase, he is far above his contemporaries. 
And if in V 270 already quoted (p. 51) and in V 260? the color- 
ing is too high, the art, says Veniero, is exquisite and in VI 71 * 
under the guise of a dedicatory epigram, we have a vivid de- 
scription of a revelry, that had taken place in a banquet-hall 
deserted. A favourite theme with the Alexandrian poets is 
what may be called the Ninon de l’Enclos or ‘ Femme de trente 
ans ” movement—the charm that persists after the fatal acmé 
which Balzac fixed at thirty, and which has of late years been 


*V 230: 

Xpvojs elpiccaca rpixa Awpis ébeipys, 
ola éued wmadduas 

abrap rd mpiv wer éxdyxaca, Seopa rivatar 
Awpldos ebuapés oldépevos 

old re dduxrorédy. 

kai viv 6 Tpixds Héprnuc, 


See p. 62. * See p. 58. 
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moved from Balzac’s to Karin Michaelis’ ‘Dangerous Age’ * 
which she considers forty. Asklepiades treats the theme with 
severe simplicity in VII 217, Philodemus develops it, anato- 
mizes the object of his passion in detail and commends to those 
who seek for what Philodemus calls épyavras wéfovs and Ve- 
niero translates spicily ‘ pepati desiderii ’ the accomplished artist 
with her highly favoured personality (A. J. P. XXXIV 231). 
We are in the region of Philainis (A. J. P. II 126 fn.). Weare 
in the dangerous neighborhood of the Golden Ass. One recalls 
Benjamin Franklin’s cynical advice to his son—half-suppressed 
by Bigelow and Kirby Smith’s recent contribution to the exege- 
sis of Tibullus (A. J. P. XX XVII 145). Veniero’s epigram is 
more in the line of Burns’ ‘ John Anderson, my Jo, John’ with 
the sexes reversed. The bonnie brow is no longer brent ; but the 
autumn and even winter of Philinna were better than the 
spring of others. We are next invited to compare Rufinus on 
the same subject, V 62, who goes into the same anatomical 
detail as does Philodemus, pays tribute to Matthew Arnold’s 
Great Goddess Lubricity and winds up with a slavish imitation 
of Asklepiades. Finally we have Agathias V 289 with his 
detailed and tedious narrative, but I must leave the verification 
of these judgments of Veniero’s to the reader, and content 
myself with giving the text of 258. 


IIpéxpirés éori, Pidivva, puris HABns 
ineipw 8 dudis wadduacs 

céo KapnBapéovra KopiuBos, 
veapas HrcKins. 

xeiua adv dddorplov Gepudrepov Gépeos. 


Beyond the scope of this summary lies the question broached 
by Veniero whether we are to rest content with assuming a 
Roman original for any epigrams that follow closely the lines 
of Tibullus, Propertius and Ovid, as he believes, or whether 


*A. J. P. XXXII 481. 


16p@0v reminds of a passage in Clemens Alexandrinus in which that ragpicker of 
heathen wickednesses moralizes a nipple. The nipple of the maid, he says, looks up to 
the lover, the nipple of the mother looks down tothe babe. All one beautiful summer 
semester I was doomed to hear Clemens Alexandrinus drawled out hundreds of times 
in Heinrich Ritter’s lectures on Greek Philosophy and my work on Justin forced me 
to consult Clement. This is about all the real good I have got out of Clement. 
Veniero, who is on the look-out for Roman originals, has overlooked Prop. 2, 12, 21. 
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we are in all cases to assume an Alexandrian source for both. 
Whether in a given case we have Propertius or Philitas, must 
remain as undecided as the orthography of Philitas himself 
(A. J. P. XX XVII 200, fn. 5). 


Part II. 


The reader has doubtless noticed that I have tugged impa- 
tiently at the leading-strings of the Italian scholar to whose 
book I owe this holiday pastime. The path is well beaten, the 
sights are not novel, and now that I have made my acknowledg- 
ments to my Catanian colleague I am going to follow my own 
sweet will in dealing with Paulus. I am going to indicate, or 
at any rate intimate, what would be my selection of Pau- 
line epigrams, if I were called upon to act as a ‘ ductor titu- 
bantium’ in this field of intoxicating perfume—the Greek 
Anthology. Of course, my selection will have regard to the 
judgment of others for there is really no more important study 
than the shiftings of taste from one generation to another, these 
shiftings that make new translations inevitable, as in the case 
of Sappho. Take Pope’s translation of the close of the eighth 
book of the Iliad acclaimed as a masterpiece in its day and long 
after. Read Matthew Arnold’s verdict. Read Tennyson’s 
rendering, both final, as we say. Now Paulus is not worth all 
the trouble that such a study would require even if I had more 
material at hand. Of the émripBia an especial favourite is 
VII 307. It has been honoured by William Cowper’s version 
and there is yet another rhymed rendering by J. A. Pott in 
Mr. Grundy’s Ancient Gems. It is sadly commonplace.* 


*In my comments on these selections I am not going to poach upon 
Professor Veniero’s preserves. He has given parallels from other elegiac 
poets and discusses questions of origin and indebtedness. These mar- 
ginalia are just a few of the thoughts that have come to me in the long 
summer months. They have the sole merit of spontaneity, a merit 
which would be lost by meticulous revision and correction. They are 
a manner of overgrown Brief Mention. 


* Ovvoud wor... ri rovro; marpis wo... és ri 5é TovTO; 
KXecvou 5” elui yévous . . el yap dgaupordrov ; 
inoas 5 évddgws Blov , . ef yap ; 
évOdde viv... ris rin raira ; 
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Of the émdexrixa the one that appeals to me most is IX 764 
on the mosquito-net by reason of lifelong association with 
gallinipper and anopheles.t' There is a bit of actuality about 
that as there is about the description of Constantinopolitan 
palaces, which takes me back to Seraglio Point and 1896.” 

Of the zpotpertuxa X 74 has found favour in Mr. Grundy’s 
eyes. It isa poem on Virtue. Somehow poems on Virtue from 
Aristotle down have never given me much pleasure. I rebelled 
against personifying dperd in Pindar (O 1, 89) and now that 
in these latter days dpery is identified with efficiency (A. J. P. 
XXXV 368) and ‘ Kultur’, I prefer X 76.5 To be sure, it is the 
only epigram of Paulus’ that sports the articular infinitive 
(A. J. P. XXXIII 107) but 76 {jv is a plebeian early adopted 
into a patrician family and 76 pia: has a commendable swing: 

Paulus’ dedicatory epigrams have found more favour with 
the older students of the Anthology than with Mackail and 
Grundy. I have already adverted to the unreality of the gods 
to whom some of them are dedicated. One of the dva@yparixa 
has been picked out by Mackail—Androklos’ dedication of his 
bow to Apollo, the god of the bow. No connexion with 


7 Bprapéy riva ob riva wévrioy ly Gir, 

ov mrepdy aypetw 

GAA Bporods 5é réxvy 
dvépa puidwy Kévrpov ddevdpuevor 

éx Oarins dBpwra 
ovdévy ddauporépyn relxeos dorvdxou. 

Suwas prviogdBov druevins, 


*IX 663: 
Tlévros xOovds rhwra 5é 
vera 
ws copés, Saris Fuerte BvOdy xOovl, PiKia 
mpoxoais xevpara 


od rd xaplecoar Exe adda 7d pivar 
gpovridas éx orépywy ras 
mrovTov Tov % 5é wepico? 
Oupdv dei karéder pwedérn. 
EvOev év dpelova 
xai mevinv mrovrov, Bidrov Odvaror, 
TavTa od Kpadins 
els elcopdwv codpiny. 
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Androklos, the founder of Ephesus, says Veniero. Why not? 
Despite Wernicke and Harris (A. J. P. XX XVII 220) Apollo 
was the brother of Artemis, and as Androklos is only another 
form of Androkles, I am glad that Paulus did not have the 
bad taste to assign to Androklos VI 57, the dedication of a 
lion’s skin. One group of these dedicatory epigrams has been 
mentioned already, in which we find a similar array of so-called 
dedicatory poems. My own favourite of the set and not mine 
only is VI 71, which seems to have escaped from the Armida 
garden of the épwrxd. The framework of the poem, which 
craves translation, tempts to the sonnet, but a sonnet would re- 
quire outrageous padding, such as I have perpetrated, A. J. P. 
XXXIII,? though nothing could well be worse in that way than 
the perilous stuffing one finds in Merivale’s rhymed version 
(Bohn p. 409). Blank verse does less violence to the original, 
and the scarcity of compounds in the rendering shews the idio- 
matic difference of the two languages (A. J. P. XX XVII 236). 


Zoi ra Siarirwara uvpla 
gol ra voomAynKrov 

Béorpvxa coi ra Sedevpéva, rHde Kovin 
oxida Keira ’Avataryépa, 

coi rade, Aats, dwavra* mapa yap 6 Sedds 

obx Eros, ob} xapleccar 
érrldos 

ded Hed, yuroraxhs 5¢ rade ciuBora kwpwr, 
dorpémrov Ondurépns. 


To thee the myriad leaves of shatter’d chaplets, 
To thee the broken cups of revel-routs, 
Curls wet with perfumes lying in the dust, 
Spoils won from love-smit Anaxagoras, 
Lais, all these to thee. How oft, poor wretch, 
He with his mates lay all night by thy door; 
No word, no gracious promise, no sweet hope 
Of frolic madness ever wrung from thee, 
Alas! forspent these tokens he must leave, 
And leaving, chide his ‘ Belle dame sans merci’.? 


* See p. III. 

* The only copy of the A. P. available for this holiday study was the 
pocket edition of Holtze (Carl Tauchnitz) 1865. If I have shewn any 
fitfulness or fretfulness in this little essay, it must be attributed to the 
damnable paper, which flaked off at the touch. Never have I had so 
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Of the 81 epigrams ascribed to Paulus, 40 are classed as 
épwruxd and the various selections reflect the general opinion 
as to his excellence in that line. Of the ten in Mackail’s Select 
Epigrams, six deal with Love. Of the eight in Mr. Grundy’s 
Ancient Gems in Modern Settings, six have to do with the 
same distracting passion. That the same overwhelming pro- 
portion does not obtain in the Bohn-Burges volume can 
readily be understood if one considers that it is made up chiefly 
of older selections intended for schools. The best of Paulus’ 
performances under this rubric are not for edification. In 
none of the selections do we find the Nessus shirt epigram 
(V 255),' as I am fain to call it, nor the invitation to untram- 


exasperating an experience in dealing with a book, and I was not con- 
soled by repeated opportunities of conjectural restoration. It was scant 
comfort that the edition symbolized the end of all things and gave 
point to the shattered wreaths of Lais’ banquet. 


1 Eldov éya woOéovras* im’ AVoons 

Snpdv év elrea 

od Képor elxov Epwros ddedéos* iéwevox 
el GAAHAwY és xpadinry, 

uaraxois Pdpeow écoduevor, 

cal 6 Hv waveixedos, olos éxeivos 
Avxounielwy Env Oadrduwr ** 

dpyudéns émvyouridos xiTava 
fwoapérvn, PolBns eldos 

kal waduy ra xelhea* yuroBdpor yap 
elxov Aiwdy épwuavins, 

peid ris huepldos oredéxn S00 ciumdoxa 
orpenra, wokvxpovlw 

xelvovs diddovras, bx’ dyoorois 
bypa dvea Snoapévous. 

tpis wdxap, bs roloror, didn, decuoioww édix On, 
tpis uaxap* add’ hueis Gvdixa 

* This is the only poem of Paulus’s that has a real glow, but the glow 
comes from vision not from action. Everyone will be reminded of the 
famous passage of Lucretius IV 1090-1101 which Veniero considers to 
be the original. Among my other debts to Paulus is the re-reading of 
Montaigne’s delightful ‘ Sur quelques vers de Virgile’, next to the longest 
of the Essais. Lucretius’ ‘penetrare et abire in corpus corpore toto’ 
never fails to bring up to mind Canto XXV of the Inferno, which might 
well serve as an emblem of certain phases of marriage, mad lust and 
frantic divorce. The lesson was not intended by Dante, but is none the 
less impressive. 
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melled sport (V 252). ‘Le bon motif’ does not appear in any 
of the Pauline poems, and the only poem ‘hat can be tortured 
into the acceptance of that canalization of love, called mar- 
riage, is V 221, which Mr. Rouse has translated and which is 
headed with due regard to Mrs. Grundy ‘ United’. V 221 is 
preceded by V 219 which has for its theme ‘ Stolen waters are 
sweet and bread eaten in secret is pleasant ’;* but in V 221 the 
poet gets tired of the ‘ Heimliche Liebe von der Niemand nichts 
weiss’ and is supposed to be ready for the supreme sacrifice 
of matrimony with a view to the ‘ luxuriant indulgence’ which 
Burns commends unreservedly and which Bernard Shaw con- 
demns unsparingly.® 

To begin with the beginning of Love’s Litany, Paulus 
(V 217) leads off with Danae and the well-worn figure of her 
accessibility to gold—‘ Inclusam Danaen ’—and the rest of it, 
Hor. C. 3, 16: 


Xpiceos diéruayer dupa xopelas 
Zevs, Aavdas xadxeAdrovs 
papi Tov éyw rade* ‘Xddxea 
reixea xai decpuods xpucds 6 mavdapdrwp.’ 
xpuads puTHpas, KAnidas édéyxet, 
xpvods Tas * 
Aavdas b5e Gpéva, Tis 
wapéxwv. 


xaAxeAdrovs is a variant of the Sophoklean 
Séros avAais. Shorey says that the cynical interpretation of 
this myth seems to have been a commonplace and cites this pas- 
sage among others. The anthologists never tire of it. It is 
needless to increase the number of references. I fancy that 


* See p. 68. 


Kréywper, ‘Podérn, ra pidnuara, 7’ épareryy 
kai weprdnpirov Kimpidos épyaciny. 

Hdd AaGeiv, Te TWAavaypéa KavOdv 
dudadlwy rAéxrpa pedexpdrepa, 


* Méxps rivos 
Nexréov dugdadiny ris épvén 
Avoiwévou mréypara ovivyins, 
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Antigone stopped her ears when the chorus intoned: €tAa xai 
Aavdas otpavov das xré. The story was stale, the jest was 
doubtless stale even in Antigone’s day, and there was no 
gleam of hope in it for her. She knew full well that Haimon 
was kept on short allowance by his father, Kreon, and did not 
possess the golden key necessary to her deliverance. Still the 
poets never tired of Danae. One of Euripides’ plays dealt with 
Danae, or as Browning would say Euripides taught (¢diagev) 
a Danae, and I have made the suggestion (A. J. P. I 457) that 
the caterwauling verse addressed by the chorus of the Wasps 
v. 273 to the shut-in Philokleon was a parody of Euripides. 
xpvodvos ’Adpodira tells (So. O. C. 619) the story in brief and so 
does ‘ ceinture dorée ’’ which reminds me of Asklepiades V 158: 
dvOéwv morxidor, & 
xpicea ypaupar’ Exov* diddov éyéyparro Pirer we 
Erepos. 


A philosophical soul was Asklepiades, as we have seen. 
After the first poem ‘les beaux yeux de ma cassette’ dis- 
appear to be succeeded by the eyes of the lover and the beloved. 
V 226: 
réo wéxpis adtocere véxrap 'Epwrwr, 
KaddXeos axpHrov (wpowdrar Opaceées ; 
THre San év 5é 
orelow Kimpids Mecdcxép. 
el dpa mov xai xardoxeros olorpw, 
ylvecOe kpvepois Sdxpvor 
Evdixov érAHcorTEs dei wévov’ yap, 
ev, wupds és réconv épyacinr. 


There is not so much ado about eyes as in Petrarch, but there is 
quite enough. Inthe much admired V 270, we find pearly com- 
plexion, golden hair, brilliancy that outvies the jacinth, dewy 
lips, sweet fellow-feeling 
h perigupros éxeivyn 
* dppovin 
of which the cestus of Aphrodite is made, but the charm is in 
the eyes. 
Supacr povvas 
ois éXmis peidexos évdider. 


*See p. 51, but in view of Paulus’ appetencies (p. 66) Hecker’s or7- 
Geos is tempting. 
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It is the expression of the eye that counts, its fire, its tender- 
ness, its tears. Colour does not matter as it does in modern 
poetry, and no synonymical difference is made between ¢ppa 
and é¢@@adpds (A. J. P. XiXI 475). But the sturdiest syno- 
nyms are led astray by those mischievous sprites, the dactyls— 
tricky like their ancestral gnomes, the Idaean Dactyls,—or else 
crushed by the ponderous spondees, burnt out by the spitfire 
iambi and upset by the tripping trochees. Such well-estab- 
lished synonyms as révros, éXayos, GAs are under the 
domination of the verse. One examination paper that I remem- 
ber called for the Homeric form of a pluperfect passive that 
would have postulated five short syllables. There was no such 
Homeric pluperfect. i€o8a: is common in Homer. Where is 
iddpevos? (A. J. P. XXIX 278.) You can lay your money on 
éupa, It will come in an easy winner. There are seven forms of 
Gppa in Paulus’ épwrixd to two of 6pOadpds. Still it is not always 
safe to bet on metrical availability everywhere as has been 
shewn in the case of o¥ros and 68 (A. J. P. XXIX 375). 

Many of the epigrams deal with hair, but the most elaborate 
is V 260, in which the poet watches the tiring of his mistress’ 
locks and beauty draws us not with a single hair but with a 
whole head of it. If her hair is confined by a coif, he is melted 
in love as he beholds in her a turreted Rhea. If she lets her 
auburn locks flow at their own sweet will, his spirit starts all 
a-flutter from his bosom. If she hides her curls under a silvern 
kerchief a flame intolerable possesses itself of his heart. A 
triplet of Graces encompasses the triple fashion. Each fashion 
starts a fire of its own. It is, as we have seen, admired by 
Veniero. 

rehv rplixa; rhxopar olorpy 
"Peins mupyoddpou Seixedov 

doxemés xapnvov; éya tavOicpac: xairns 
éxxurov éx orépywv ébecdBnoa 

dpyevvais karnopa Béorpuxa KevOeis ; 
ovdév Ehadporépn PASE xaréxer xpadiny. 

mwaca 5é wor wip mpoxée, 


The poem has been deemed worthy of translation. It is 
only worthy of a furnace thrice-heated, and I cite it simply 
because of a sunny memory of Professor Sylvester and his great 
poem ‘A Spring Idyl’. One evening he was reading this 
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memorable performance to a company of friends, and reading it 
with his wonted rhythmical emphasis. Each verse of the hun- 
dreds rhymed with ‘ in’ or ‘ ine’, and we admired his wonderful 
dexterity and range of knowledge. Unfortunately one of the 
audience ventured to say—he little knew Professor Sylvester— 
that he could not see much poetry in the line ‘ Neat as feathery 
back-hair-pin’. His wrath was kindled and burned fiercely 
until I quoted Horace’s 
in comptum Lacaenae 
More comam religata nodum. 

(C. 2, 11, 23) as a vindication of the truly poetical character 
of the line. In the printed copy be expressed his gratitude to 
me, and I thought of him and many other things when I called 
wYixopos as applied to Helen a ‘ souvenir de Paris’ (A. J. P. 
XXIX 122). 

“If a woman have long hair, it is a glory to her”, says the 
other Paulus, and this Paulus is of the same mind. As we have 
seen, a single hair has been a glory to him, and he has been 
honoured by a reference in Bartlett’s Familiar Quotations, 
though his name is not mentioned. No love poet fails to sport 
with the tangles of Neaera’s hair, and hair has a good eminence 
in the épwrixd as it has a bad eminence in the Movoa zasdiuz. 
The light of the eyes, the fire of the eyes, weeping eyes, tear- 
worn eyes—all the artillery of eyes is brought into play, but there 
is scant mention of colour. Yet there is no such indifference 
to the colour of the hair as Benedick shews when he says: 
‘Her hair shall be what colour please God’. All his heroines 
have golden hair. The blond has been the aristocratic from 
time immemorial, Menelaos’ hair was the hair of a ‘blond 
beast ’, and the steady encroachment of the dark man in the 
course of the ages marks the advance of democracy. Asklepiades 
V 210, 3 apologizes for his brunette: «i 58 péAawa, ti rovro ; as 
Sappho does for herself in Ovid, Her. 15, 35. 

V 266 is something out of the ordinary and has been favoured 
by the translators. They say that he who has been bitten by a 


?*Avépa Avoonrype kvvds BeBornuévor ip 
Onpelny elxdva paci Bréwecy, 
Avecwwv Taxa mixpdy “Epws évérnter 
els éué, xai waviacs Ovpdr édntoaro* 
ony yap éuol xai wévros émjparor elxéva paiver, 
kai divar, xai déwas olvoxdwy, 
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rabid hound sees in the water the image of the beast. So it 
seems that ‘ rabid love has fixed his bitter tooth in me, and has 
made prey (not to say ‘ game’) of my spirit in fits of madness. 
It must be so for the deep sea shews thy lovely image to me, and 
the river with its whirling current and the goblets of them that 
serve the wine (oivoydwv, others oivoxdov)’. I am not bitten by the 
love of the epigram and I shut out the image of the mad dog by 
the familiar lines ‘ Denn es umschwebt mich iiberall mild Meiner 
geliebten zaubrisches Bild’. There is too much madness in the 
world at any rate and V 266 must be dismissed to keep company 
with the other epigram in which the fire of love is compared to 
the poisoned mantle sent by Medea to Jason’s bride. In this 
poem (V 288) Paulus calls her Kpeovridda, which Veniero simpli- 
fies by ‘ corinzia’. Patronymics have a charm to poets of every 
order from Homer down. Ovid must have sighed when he 
resigned that sonorous close of the pentameter for a rather scant 
assortment of iambi. 

V 232. A fickle maiden speaks and tells how she turns from 
Hippomenes to Leandros, from Leandros to Xanthos and from 
Xanthos back to Hippomenes.t ‘ Elegantissimo epigramma’ 
says Veniero, who cites a host of parallels, of which there is no 
lack in American life. But as I read, my mind went back to 
Bonn and I sat once more in Ernst Moritz Arndt’s lecture-room 
and heard him repeat with unction: Ich bin ein Madchen von 
‘Flandern, Und springe vom einen zum andern. The history of 
Flanders shews many changes. The change to constancy may 
be another. 

V 234 is one of two poems that deal with the sorrows of a 
middle-aged man, a ‘ ci-devant jeune homme’, an ®poyépwv in 


pidéovea, véov mpocépecoa Aedvipw 
év 5é Acavdpelois wnyvupern, 
elxéva dépw ppeci* mretapuévn 
és ‘Immouévny voorimor &yw. 
wavra Tov év waddunow dvalvoua’ &ddore 5’ 
aléy duorBalos Sexvupern, 
imépxouar, el d€ Tis Huiv 
péuderar, év revin oloyauw. 
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‘love. Veniero, as has been noted, sees in this epigram a note 
of actuality. In one of his Odes, Horace considers himself 
immune at forty. At fifty he feels the stirring of what is 
popularly known as the youth of old age, as dangerous an age 
for a man as forty for a woman. Here we have an old fellow 
with ‘lyart haffets’ who has renounced Pallas for Aphrodite. 
The measles of love goes hard with an old boy. Think of 
Goethe’s last love affair (A. J. P. XXIII 111). The second 
plaint (V 264) goes into greater detail and asks for more than 
a smile from the cruel fair.2 The poet gives a more minute 
description of his faded hair, his eyes wet with tears, his eye- 
balls the footballs of ineffectual longing, tokens of the darts of 
love. Untimely wrinkles already furrow his flanks, a flabby 
dewlap hangs from his chin. As the flowers of love’s flame 
wax young, in like measure do his joints wax old by reason of 
his carking care. Shew pity, lady, grant him favour and forth- 
with his flesh will take on youth again and his hair turn black 
once more. It is only the man, be it noted, whose hair is black. 
No answer is vouchsafed. The confession of his wrinkled flank 
was fatal. ‘ Qui latus argueret corneus arcus erat ’, says Master 
Ovid of the chaste Penelope: and imagination supplies the 
mocking answer to this lovesick plea: Prenez garde, je pourrais 
faiblir. 
1'O duadOdxrooww ppeciv év HBn 
olarpopépou Tlagins 
Bedéecorw dvéuBaros xpiv ’Epwrwr, 
avxéva col Kimpi, 


défo we Kayxaréwoa, cophy bri TladkdAdda 
viv wréov 7d wapos ‘Eorepldwr. 


Béorpuxor ri péudeni, Supard 
Sdxpvow; dperépwr walyma Taira 
ppovrides wédov rade, ravra Bedéurwv 
ciuBoda, xal Epya vuxeypecins. 
kal yap mov Nayéveca: puris mavawpios H5n, 
xal Nayapdy Sépua wepixpéuarac, 
érmécov proves dvOea, réccov éueio 
dyea ynpdoxe: ppovrids yuioBdpy. 
xaroxripaca Sidov xapiv* adrixa yap wor 
Xpws Kpari 
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V 244,’ 246,? we have what would be called in some parts of 
America a kissing bee. In the Parisians the elder Lytton puts 
the word ‘ bee’ as an equivalent of ‘ company’ in the mouth of 
a Confederate colonel—as it seemed to me not very aptly. 
There is, says Paulus, the long resounding kiss of Galatea, the 
soft kiss of Demo, the incisive kiss of Doris, but his heart 
responds to Demo. 
el 5€ ris GAAQ 
répmerat, Anuovs épice. 


Somehow the loud resounding kiss does not sort very well with 
what we know of Galatea elsewhere, but what he says of Sappho 
flies in the face of our conception of the poetess. ‘Soft her 
kisses, soft the embraces of her snowy limbs, but her heart is 
of adamant, 8’ Her love stops at the lips. 
Could Paulus have ever read anything of burning Sappho’s? 
We often envy the Byzantines their richer stores but they seem 
to have been more familiar with Menander (V 217) than with 
the early lyrists. Schwartz could not have read the Anthology 
very carefully when he questioned whether Menander’s works 
were known in Julian’s time (A. J. P. XVII 249). Tell us, 
Pothos and Himeros, why has Paulus taken the name of Sappho 
in vain? We forgive him for playing with Theokritos’ Galatea 
but he ought to have let Sappho sleep alone. 

V 248 is an apology for the liberties taken by the poet’s hands. 
The modern’s first thought is of a situation often referred to 
by Paulus, for he is what La Fontaine calls an ‘amoureux de 
tétons’. In V 258 (p. 55) there is one proof text, in V 272 
(p. 71) there is another. But for tha: he does not apolo- 


*Maxpa Taddreca xai Euyoga, uadOaxa Anuw, 

Awpis ris mréov ; 

ovara Kplywor yevoduevor 5é 
crouatwr, 

émrayxOns, kpadin* ra wadOaxa Anuois 
dpocepay Hdd uédt 

rois* ddéxacrov Exe orépos. el 5é ris GAAH 
répwera:, €x Anuovs judas épioe, 


* MadOaxa Lardgois ra yulwy 
wréyuara xiovéwy, wadOaxa 
yuxn ddduavros dwebéos* yap 
éoriv Epws croudrwv, 5é wapGevins, 
xai ris Uworhaln; Taxa Tis, TOUTO Taddooas 
dipay Tavrarény edpapéws, 
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gize. It is part of the game. The liberties here meant are 
those taken by so many antique lovers and modern wife-beaters. 
The Roman elegists are much given to whipping the stream of 
love and the remains of Menander’s Iepixeipopévn have brought 
this phase of love to the front of late. My own mind turns to 
Lucian, Dialog. Meretr. 8 and to my early reading of St. 
Augustin’s Confessions—from which I learned that St. Monica 
was beaten by her husband Patricius, though St. Monica really 
seems to have deserved her punishment." 

V 250 might be a modern drawing-room scene, such as we 
find depicted in our illustrated magazines. Sweet are the tears 
of Lais, yAvxvdaxpus is one of Meleager’s adjectives—tears for 
fear her lover may leave her after all. Men were deceivers 
ever—the old song.” 

The ‘ comédie larmoyante’ of love is much better managed 
here than in V 275* in which the lover takes an unhallowed 


waddun wavrodue, od wayxpiceov Erdns 

dmplé Spatauévn Bécrpuxov ad 

Erdns; éuddate redy Opdcos aidivos addy, 
oxtAua Kéuns, Kexdipévos, 

viv Oauvois Td apacceis 
ovKére yap wafois Oévap éumedacer, 

uy, Alroua:, déorova, ph AduBave 
eye rralnv doraciws, 


weldnua 7d Aatdos* Hdd Kar’ ad 

Saxpy Brepdpwr. 

por énéorever, Guw 

Sdxpva wimre KATA cTOMaTwr. 

dvecpouévy, ‘ Tivos efvexa Sdxpva reiBes’ ; 
Aeldca me éoré yap 


Aevehiv@ xaplecca Mevexparis &xxvuros 
KeiTo mwepi Kporagdous 
rokunoas éréBnv Kexéwv ws 5é 
Huscov kumpidins doraciws, 
mais diéypero, xepoi 5é NevKais 
Kpaaros huetépov wacay 
Mapvaperns 5é Td dvicoaper Epyor Epwros. 
Sdxpvow elwe rade 
viv Epetas 8 ro Pidov, Em wovddv 
olxépevos ebOds édikecs 
éoré yap Kimpidos épyarivai,’ 
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advantage of the sleep of his beloved. The situation is familiar. 
The order of the action reminds one of Petronius, and the 
tearful close recalls one of Hogarth’s pictures, significantly 
called ‘ After’. It is the coarsest of Paulus’ performances, but 
even Meleager sins at times (e. g. V 263), and betrays his 
Gergesene blood by consorting with the swine, as on the other 
hand even Straton has been admitted into the refined society of 
Mr. Mackail’s readers. 

V 252 which is an Introduction to the Dance of Love reminds 
me of a passage in Mérimée’s Lettres 4 une Inconnue in which 
he describes the nude figure that heads a Bacchanal procession 
as ‘un monsieur dépourvu de toute décence ’—and in this poem 
Paulus’ study of the nude may seem to fall under the same 
reprobation—and his translator may have to bear a like charge, 
but whenever I ramble through the Anthology, the tickling 
devil of rhyme assails me, and perhaps I shall be forgiven for 
this specimen of the forbidden fruit: 


Let us cast our robes aside 

For our play, my charming <bride>, 
Naught between us be, no space 
Interfere with our embrace; 

Any filmy lace at all 

Be to us a Chinese wall; 

Breast to breast in closest clip, 

Lip be prest to dewy lip. 

For the rest my modest Muse 

Must the open door refuse.' 


‘Bride’ is a tribute to morality and to that ‘mad negro’ as 
Verlaine calls ‘rhyme’; ‘Chinese wall’ is a suggestion of 
Veniero’s ; ‘ dewy lip’ is borrowed from V 270, but it is at any 
rate in 252 an epitheton ornans. I have never seen a rhyming 
translation of it in English, and there are those who will think 


*Pipwuer, xaplecoa, ra 5é yupurois 
éumeddoe yuiows yvia 
under rd werati* Leuipducdos yap éxeivo 
Teixos éuol Soxéer Aewrdv 
orndea Ow, ra re xelhea* 
kpumréov® éxOaipw riv dbvpocropiny, 
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that I might have been better employed. Here is what Veniero 
makes of it: . 
Giu! spogliamo, o graziosa, le vesti; poi nude le membra 
S’intrecceranno strette con le tue membra nude! 
Nulla di mezzo resti! Ben I’ alta muraglia sarebbe 
Di Semiramide qui solo un leggero velo. 
Ecco: petto su petto, le labbra compriman le labbra, 
Zitto sul resto: ho in odio lingua che freno non ha 
V 262. Alas! alas! for the honeyed speech and the glance of 
the lids with their secret utterance. No matter how near we 
stand to each other we are numbed by the gaze of a crone like 
unto the multiple eye of the herdsman of the daughter of 
Inachos. Stand and spy and fret thy soul for thou canst not 
stretch thy vision to the soul.2, The herdsman is Argos and the 
daughter of Inachos—lIo, as it is needless to explain. I have 
already commented parenthetically on Veniero’s remark about 
the mythological learning displayed by Paulus and his like. 
Any schoolboy of my day, when Lemprieére’s dictionary was 
the standard would have been equal to solving all Pauline prob- 
lems of that sort. The most remote allusion I have found is the 
reference to the ‘Cretan judgment-seat’ a periphrase for 
Minos* V 274. In his rendering Veniero has substituted 


*As I was hesitating whether to print this or not, my eye fell on 
‘Toi et Moi’, a collection of poems by Paul Géraldy, which reached its 
ninth edition in 1916, and in these days of classical echoes, I am en- 
couraged to cite a passage which may have been inspired by Paulus or 
haply the other Paulus’s messenger of Satan. 


Prenons-nous. Le meilleur moyen 
De s’expliquer sans étre dupe 
Cest de s’ étreindre corps a corps. 
Vite! allons. Viens dans mes bras toute nue. 


* pei, rd AdAnua 7d POdvos eipyer, 
Bréupa re AaObpidiws Brepdpwr. 
israpévns 8 Supa yepacys, 
ola wodvyAnvor ’Ivaxéins. 
toraco, xai warny 5é Hrop 
ob yap éwi Supa redy raviceas, 


Thy “Epws Opacis elxéva 
huerépns BévOei ons xpadins, 
viv ddéxnros dwémrvoas* abrap ro 
yparrév ons rumor ayhatns, 
rovrov kai xai BapBape, deléw, 
Kpjocar émonépxwy els 
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‘Minosse’ for Kpjocay dixacroAinv a proceeding against which 
I protested not long ago (A. J. P. XX XVII 284). 

V 268. Sadly familiar is the St. Sebastian of love,’ though 
not quite so familiar as the Christian saint in the picture- 
galleries of Europe. ‘Let no one fear the shafts of desire. 
Eros has emptied all his quiver in me.’ Very different, by the 
way, is the Oriental quiver in the matter of love and I never 
follow the example of those who are fond of calling the head 
of a large family Mr. Quiverful with a supposedly playful 
reference to Ps. 127, 4: As arrows are in the hands of a mighty 
man, so are the children of thy youth. 5. Happy is the man that 
hath his quiver full of them. My former pupil Dr. Briggs 
translated it ‘that hath filled his quiver with them’ and I am 
reminded of Sirach 25, 12 where we find a more drastic expres- 
sion for Ez. 16, 25. As I have a character for refinement to 
sustain and have moreover a wholesome dread of Herr Keil 
(A. J. P. XXXVII 272) I quote the LXX version: xarévayr 
mavTos tagadAov KaOnoerat Kai BéAovs avoige papétpav. 

V 272. Eyes, as we have seen, dominate but lips have their 
turn and one is tempted to say “ Take, oh take those lips away ” 
(that by this time are outworn), but what if the 740s dppoviy 
be lacking. This is a point on which Paulus insists. There 
must be no divided allegiance. The lady of this poem is one 
of those who as Juvenal says ‘concumbunt Graece’. Horace 
has his fling at the literary lady who anticipates Catherine of 
Russia. Paulus is evidently of the same opinion with Rivarol: 
Ayez du gotit comme un beau fruit, Et de l’esprit comme une 
rose. No half Athena, half Aphrodite for him. To adapt one of 
Thackeray’s parodies—Take her for half and half, I would 
not care to see her like again. Sei nur nichts halb, says Goethe. 
It is good Epicurean doctrine, but preeminently good Stoic 
doctrine, and I have actually cited Calvin to my purpose, 


*Mnxére tis mrngece Bédos* loddxny yap 
els €ué AdBpos “Epws éfexévwoer 
wrepiywr Tis yap mor 
EmiBas orépvois mixpov Exnte moda, 
doreudys, dddvnros évéferar, peréarn, 
els €ué ovtvyinv Keipduevos wrepiywr, 
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Persius, Introduction.’ In V 272? and V 300° we have a por- 
trait of a Byzantine Kate the Curst. She is addressed as rap6éve 
Ovporéawa in this love-ditty, but the character of her set might 
seem to justify Wilamowitz’s contention that rap6évos does not 
mean ‘ virgin ’—as it must mean in Theok. Id. XX VII s. f. and 
in many other passages in which the word zap@évos is used. 
Ovporéawa set me to thinking about the etymology of Aais. 
Aristippos’ famous mot <Aalda> éyw add’ suggests 
*\avew and AaBeiv and Homer’s dowaipovra Adwv becomes dorai- 
povra <Adovea>, but it is not improbable that Lais was a Syrian 
importation—and ‘ lionne’ would not be a bad name for her. 
These women of the half-world, or rather the whole world, bore 
significant names as we can see from Horace’s list (A. J. P. 
XVIII 122). 

Of course, I could keep up this line of comment indefinitely, 
but it is time to turn to other matters of graver import to a 
scholar than those trifles, which may seem unworthy of the 
grave profession which I have relinquished. A word then on 
the subject of composition. Another and still briefer on the 
subject of syntax in Paulus. 

I have already adverted to the number of compounds em- 
ployed by Paulus. Statistics seem to be needless in so plain 
a matter, but I have made a rough count for my own satisfac- 
tion. There are about 125 distichs in the remains of Simonides, 
genuine and spurious. Take twenty-seven of the épwrxd of 


*P. xxxii, where ‘qui’ should follow ‘dimidium’, a correction I 
have been yearning to make these forty odd years. 


* Mafods xepoiv éxw, wepi 
5’ ’Adpoyévecay SAnv GAN’ kaurw, 
dudiémwy NéxTpov dvacvouerny. 
yap Tlagin, rd 8 dp’ ’AOHry 
av’rap uéooos dudorépwr. 


Opacis re xai ddpias els év dyelpwr 
wapbenkyns malynov ddpavéos, 
6 mpiv bwepBacly Soxéwy rhy maida xadérrer, 
av’rés brodundeis éxrds EBn. 
map0éve Kai ef xddov Evdixov aides, 
aynvopinr, éyyis és Néweorr. 


| 
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Paulus, which hold about the same number and compare them 
with the first 125 distichs of the Theognidea and the excess of 
compounds in Paulus will prove to be considerable. That the 
excess over Simonides is not so great is due to the great num- 
ber in the two spurious «is ’Avaxpéovra. The Greek moder- 
ation shews itself here as it shews itself in the use of peri- 
phrastic tenses. And then we must consider the character of 
the compounds. Many of the compounds in Theognis and 
Simonides are familiar and easy combinations, which cannot be 
said of Paulus. ‘ The learned Greek—blessed in the lovely mar- 
riage of pure words ’"—was given to spawning in the later cen- 
turies on the German principle: Wer lang hat, lasst lang 
hangen, or as the Italians put it: Chi ha del panno puo menar la 
coda. A comparison of Plato and Plutarch would be suggestive. 
Of the syntax there is little to be said or that I care to say. 
Like modern versewrights Paulus escapes censure by his close 
adherence to his predecessors. The optative was practically 
~ dead in his day and we are not surprised at the potential without 
av V 246, V 254 but with av-sounds in the neighborhood, rAaiyv 
¢dcyavov aoraciws as happens to his betters (A. J. P. X'II 387). 
There is a leaning to the imperative optative V 252, 2; 268, 1 
and pyxére with the participle shews the inevitable trend 
V 228. On the articular infinitive I have remarked already." 


Basit L. GILDERSLEEVE. 


*Mr. Paton in his Preface to his Translation of the Greek Anthology’ 
received after this article was in type, says that ‘the Byzantine Anthol- 
ogists wrote in a language which they did not command, but by which 
they were commanded, as all who try to write ancient Greek are’, 
Well, the Byzantines were much more obedient to the command of the 
language than some of their modern rivals, and I have been struck by 
their appreciation of the ethos of Greek Syntax at points which have 
been overlooked by grammarians of high rank. They do not actually 
eschew the articular infinitive, but they are shy of it as we are shy of 
using in more elevated language an infinitive for a substantive. ‘In the 
know’, ‘in the swim’ are not poetical expressions. Elegiac poetry on 
the whole avoids the articular infinitive (A. J.P. XX XIII 107). ‘Add rd 
Biveiv (V 29) is an exception that proves the point of the vulgar origin. 
Mr. Paton’s fruition’ is a mistranslation, The pres. inf. has to do with 
process, not attainment, and I cannot recall an aorist of the verb. It is 
a case for Osthoff’s Suppletivwesen (A. J. P. XXI 474). 


IV.—THE PRONUNCIATION OF A FINAL CONSO- 
NANT WHEN FOLLOWED BY AN INITIAL 
CONSONANT IN A LATIN WORD-GROUP. 


We are well aware of the fact that in speaking English or in 
reading it aloud we do not pronounce the several words of a 
sentence exactly as we would pronounce them in a dictionary, 
for instance, if they were written in a column one above another. 
Sometimes cultivated foreigners who have had only a limited 
opportunity to speak English, by making independent units of 
all the words in a sentence in their rendition of it, remind us of 
our accepted practice by way of contrast. But in ordinary con- 
versation, if I ask a friend, “ Were you at home day before 
yesterday ”’, he notices that in two respects I fail to preserve the 
integrity of the individual words. His ear catches not seven 
but two units in my question. One of these is made up of the 
first four words with a primary accent on “ home”, and in the 
second three-word unit there is perhaps a secondary accent on 
“day” and a primary accent on the first syllable of “ yester- 
day ”. In the second place he notices that the third and fourth 
words are run together and are pronounced as if written atom. 
From this illustration it is clear that words in connected dis- 
course may not retain the same pronunciation and accent which 
they have when they stand detached from one another. Of 
course this method of speaking and reading is not peculiar to 
English. In such a sentence as vous-aurez de quoi vous- 
occuper au logis we see a similar grouping with like results. 
If we pass from the formal to the vulgar speech of any language 
the changes in accentuation and in the influence which words 
within a group have upon the pronunciation of one another 
become still more marked. This fact is clearly enough indi- 
cated, for instance, by the shop girl’s “ Whad-chew think-uv’t ? ”’ 
(= “ What did you think of it?”). 

To what extent were words grouped in Latin according to 
sense, and what effect did this grouping have on the pronuncia- 
tion of a sentence? These are two of the questions which 
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naturally suggest themselves to us from observing our usage 
in the case of connected discourse in English. As is well known, 
considerable progress has already been made in answering the 
first question by Lindsay, Ramain, Skutsch, and others. From 
their investigations it has been established that sentence 
enclitics and proclitics include not only certain particles like 
-que and -ve, but also various forms of the substantive verb, 
the personal, possessive and demonstrative pronouns, when 
unemphatic, relative and indefinite pronouns, prepositions, con- 
junctions, auxiliary verbs, and many nouns of colorless mean- 
ing. Consequently we get such word-groups as circum-litora, 
metis-pater, operam-dare, volo-scire, and quémodo. Indeed 
we may say with confidence that the Roman grouped his words 
in speaking or reading as the English-speaking person does 
to-day. 

Some progress has been made too in determining the prin- 
ciples of sentence-accentuation. Consequently, we shall pass 
over these subjects and address ourselves to the second and 
more obscure point of difference, noted above, considering the 
influence which words within a group have on the pronunciation 
of one another. We are thinking of course of the phonetical 
changes which may occur between the final syllable of one word 
in a sentence and the initial syllable of the following word. In 
the sequence of these two syllables four different cases are 
possible. One word may end in a vowel and the next word may 
begin with a vowel, or we may have the combination of a vowel 
and a consonant, or of a consonant and a vowel, or of a con- 
sonant and a consonant. We may have, for instance, opera 
interrupta, memorabile numen, per ossa, or iterum narrans. 
Let us confine our attention to combinations of the iterum- 
narrans type, because less seems to be known about them than 
about the others, and because any information which may be 
had concerning their pronunciation will be of far-reaching 
importance for the correct reading of Latin, since, if phonetical 
changes arise in combinations of this character, they are likely 
to be numerous and important. 


* An interesting treatment of this phase of the subject may be found in 
the article by Sturtevant and Kent entitled “ Elision and Hiatus in Latin 
Prose and Verse” in the Trans. Am. Phil. Assoc. Vol. XLVI (1915) 


129-155. 
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In seeking to determine whether such changes take place or 
not, we may look for evidence in the statements made on this 
point by Latin writers or in the phonetical spellings found in 
inscriptions or in manuscripts. There are at least three pas- 
sages, two in Cicero (ad fam. 9. 22. 2 and Orat. 154) and one in 
Quintilian (8. 3. 45) which are of special interest in this con- 
nection. They prove beyond question that the final m of cum the 
preposition and the conju:.ction was assimilated to an initial 
in the following word. The reference which both writers make 
to assimilation in these cases is incidental to the discussion of 
another subject, so that their failure to mention other cases of 
assimilation beside that of m followed by m does not at all carry 
the implication that the phenomenon was limited to this com- 
bination. 

For further evidence, as has been intimated, we may turn to 
the phonetical spellings in the inscriptions and manuscripts. 
Naturally we shall find such spellings only in the productions 
of the illiterate, and even there we should bear the fact in mind 
that every one of the engravers or copyists involved made an 
earnest effort to spell in the accepted fashion, so that each 
deviation from the norm counts for more than its face value. 

The inscriptions which I have examined for the purpose of 
getting light on the points in question are contained in the col- 
lections made by Diehl and bearing the titles Vulgarlateinische 
Inschriften and Pompeianische Wandinschriften, together with 
the Latin inscriptions in Audollent’s Defixionum Tabellae. 
Together they number about twenty-five hundred, and there- 
fore furnish a reasonable amount of suitable material for the 
purpose in question. They are inscriptions in which we should 
look for phoneticai spellings, because most of the people who 
composed or engraved them were evidently illiterate. They 
come from all parts of the Empire, and unfortunately few of 
them can be dated accurately, but almost all of them belong to 
the imperial period. We have assumed on a priori grounds 
and from the English analogue that if the sequence of the final 
and initial consonant of two consecutive words give rise to any 
phonetical changes, the changes will occur within word-groups. 
This assumption is established by what we find in the vulgar 
inscriptions. Almost without exception assimilation takes place 
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between the parts of a word-group. It will suffice to cite a few 
illustrations of this fact, such cases, for instance, as sextunque 
(V. L. In. 241), cun coniuge (1375), in quan die (616), pos 
morte (1462), at tuos (229), ommeritis (1327) no mereti = 
non merenti (688), tan cito (1097), and emmimoriam = in 
memoriam (155). 

One naturally asks if the cases of phonetical spelling to be 
found in the vulgar inscriptions are clear enough and numerous 
enough to enable us to determine the phonetical laws upon which 
they rest. It seems possible to answer that question in the 
affirmative. 

Final m furnishes the largest number of instances where a 
phonetical change occurs. Seelmann in his Aussprache d. 
Latein, p. 268 ff., has explained the fluctuation between final m 
and m in certain epigraphical forms by assuming the existence 
of a sound which was not accurately represented by either letter, 
but such a sound would almost certainly have been preserved in 
the Romance languages, and they show no trace of it, as Seel- 
mann himself confesses, so that his theory can hardly be 
accepted. How this fluctuation should be explained comes out 
with reasonable clearness from the facts found in the vulgar 
inscriptions. In these inscriptions there are 73 cases of final 
for m. So far as the initial letter of the next word is concerned, 
they are grouped as follows: Before initial m 2 cases, ¢t 2, th 1, 
d 4,c ork 12, g 20,5 3, f 5,v3,/1,~9, m 5,7 1, and before an 
initial vowel 5. Now if we look at the principles of assimilation 
which are followed in compounds where m is brought before 
another consonant, taking compounds with com- for conve- 
nience in comparison, we find that com- appears as con- before 
t, d, c, q, g, Ss, f, and v; as com- before p, b, and m; before / as 
con- or col-, before r usually as cor-, before m as co-. 

If we turn now to the vulgar inscriptions, of the 68 instances 
where one of two words in a word-group ends in m and the 
following one begins with a consonant, we see the same rules 
of assimilation followed in 50 of these cases, viz., with initial 
t, d, c, q, s, f, and v, as govern the treatment of the final conso- 
nant of the first member in a compound. To these we may 
properly add the 2 cases of complete assimilation before n, 
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making 52 in all out of 68.1 The 14 cases of m before p and m 
are a little surprising at first sight, but they probably represent 
a tendency frequently seen in the writings of the illiterate who, 
in their misdirected efforts to be correct, unwittingly offset 
errors of one kind by committing mistakes of exactly the 
opposite sort. The writer, for instance, who puts down mesis 
or abitat in one line will very likely make his average use of the 
written and h good in the next line by using the forms pariens 
or hegit. In a similar way we should probably explain such 
spellings as fecerum filio for fecerunt filio (Diehl, V. I. 678), of 
which there are five cases in the body of these inscriptions before 
the initial consonants f, s, and g, and the same statement may 
be made concerning the form obitorunt for obitorum (575). 
Another form of this sort, eorunt for eorum, is cited by Diehl in 
his monograph De m finali epigraphica, p. 287. Altogether there 
are twenty-one instances where the combination -nt loses the 
dental, either before a consonant or at the end of a sentence. The 
loss never occurs before a vowel, which would tend to show that 
in the grouping of such combinations the dental was pronounced 
where it could be joined without difficulty to the following 
vowel, but that when a consonant followed, it was eliminated.” 

Returning for a moment to the simple nasals we find the 
adverb non reduced to no in eight cases,* co for con- or com- 
twice.* In all these cases, of which no mala and co suis may be 
given as illustrations, the phonetical changes indicated are paral- 
lel to those with which we are familiar in the interior of words 
in the vulgar inscriptions, in such forms as tosores (Di. V. I. 
649), Cocessae (716), and ad iferos (439). The actual link- 
ing together of words, with the suppression of the final nasal, 


*It seems unnecessary to cite all of these cases. The following illustra- 
tions taken from Diehl’s Vulgarlat. Inschr. will show their character: 
con qua 655, quan nunc 707, cun fratribus 777, cun cenaculis 785, donun 
dedit 604, cun suis 608, felicen te 615, nunquan nemine 1498. 

* Some illustrations are fuerun debuit (Diehl, V. I. 494), fecerun qui 
debuerun, at end of line (569). In this connection we should perhaps 
notice the three cases (posuoru 296, feceru 606, and locaveeru 1430), 
all at the end of a sentence or a line, where the entire ending -nt is 
dropped. 

* Diehl, V. I. 182, 373, 688, 711; Diehl, P. W. 4590, 6590; Audollent 22066, 
221, 23. 

* Diehl, V. I. 54, 280. 
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is illustrated in centumilia (425, 636) titulumemoriens (540), 
hominesse (634), molestust! — molestum est (633), moriun- 
dust = moriundum est (633), moriendust = moriendum est 
(634), and redeudus = redeundum (est) (635). The con- 
sciousness. of the illiterate man that he is liable to this error in 
his pronunciation is shown by the perverse spelling of nonmina 
for nomina in No. 575. 

Under b, in the word-groups ommeritis (Diehl, V. I. 1327), 
and o meritis (ibid. 1437), we find the same assimilation as 
occurs in summitto for submitto. 

The treatment of final d and ¢ before initial consonants is 
puzzling. There are cases, like at tuos (Diehl, V. I. 229), and 
deded donavit (411), where assimilation is shown by the change 
which takes place in the accepted form of the first word. It is 
also noticeable that there are fifty-two changes of the his- 
torically correct d to ¢t and only two from ¢ to d, and that this 
difference in treatment corresponds in a striking way to the 
difference in the character of the words ending in d and ¢ in 
Latin. Most of those ending in ¢ are verbs and are naturally the 
last words in a phrase, while those ending in d are proclitics. In 
the vulgar inscriptions under discussion, for instance, the words 
in which the final d is changed to ¢ are ad, apud, aliud, aliquid, 
quod, sed, and quoad.*_It may be worth noticing also that there 
are several cases in which d is assimilated to ¢ before an initial t * 
but only one case in which d gives way to ¢ before d. On the 
other hand there are instances of the change before all the 
initial consonants with the exception of r. On the whole, there- 
fore, perhaps we should conclude that the fina: dental was 
sounded faintly or that the distinction in sound between d and 
t was not clearly enough marked for the careless speaker to 


* This form and those which immediately follow have been sufficiently 
discussed by Diehl; cf. De m finali epigraphica, p. 117 f. 

? It is interesting to notice in this connection that the Greek words in 
which final v is most frequently assimilated to a following consonant 
in the papyri are Trav; by, Hv, ov; dv, édv, év, éwdv, 
rogovTov, mdéov; mAnv, and viv; cf. Mayser, Grammatik d. gr. Papyri, 
p. 231. 

* For interesting cases of this sort in MSS., cf. Heraeus, Quaestiones 
criticae et palaeographicae de vetustissimis codicibus Livianis, p. 33 f. 
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detect it. The reduction of post to pos, as in the MSS,* occurs 
several times, especially in the standing phrase pos mortem, of 
which there are four instances. In this connection may be 
mentioned the interesting forms et ies = et dies (540) and inie 
= in die (539). The loss of the dental in the ending -nt has 
already been mentioned (p. 77). 

Under final c the only noteworthy thing is its omission before 
t in the phrase in ho titulo (494). 

The facts concerning final s have been collected by Miss 
Proskauer in Das Auslautende -s auf den lateinischen In- 
schriften, and may be passed over here. 

One of the clearest indications of the liaison between words 
which formed a sense-unit, and of the consequent phonetical 
changes which took place, is offered by the use of the pros- 
thetic vowel, usually i, in the vulgar inscriptions. In the col- 
lections which we are discussing there are twenty-two such 
cases, eleven before sp, three each before sc, sm, and st, and two 
before simple s. In all but three of these cases the preceding 
word ends in a consonant.” 

We have been examining certain points connected with the 
pronunciation of the word-group, and in closing this paper it 
may not be without interest to cite from these inscriptions a list 
of the groups, whose existence is revealed even to the eye by 
the fact that they are written as units. They are obmerita 
(P. W. 137) exfamilia (V. I. 530), inie = in die (539), ex- 
sententia (1299), ommeritis (1327), inea aede (1502, bis), 
inse (1509), subcura (1552), centumilia (636), molestust 
(633), moriundust (633), moriendust (634), and hominesse 
(634). 

This brief study was undertaken not with the expectation of 
establishing in all their details the principles which govern the 
pronunciation of the final and the initial consonant in a word- 


*Cf. Ritschl, Opusc. II. 549; Ribbeck’s Vergil, Prol. 442; cf. also 
Stolz’ Hist. Grammatik d. lat. Sprache, Bd. I, p. 335. 

* The instances are Diehl, V. I. 46, 200, 210, 213, 214, 215, 216, 217, 
218, 219, 372, 1064, 1480, 1562, 1564; Audollent, 268.1, 279.15, 244.66, 
2204.4, 220b.4, 250a.17, and 253.65. For the prosthetic vowel in MSS., 
cf. Schuchardt, Vokalismus II. 338 ff. A possible case of a prosthetic 
vowel in vulgar Greek is furnished by the form doracduevos = cracd- 
uevos in Mayser’s Grammatik d. gr. Papyri, p. 155. 
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group, but rather in the hope of making a small contribution to 
that end. Of course the subject has a most important practical 
bearing on the correct reading of prose and verse, because of 
the very large number of cases in which within sense-units there 
were concurrent consonants in the situation mentioned. If these 
were subject to phonetical changes, our accepted method of 
rendering a Latin sentence would be so far removed from that 
of the Roman of Cicero’s day that he would find it difficult to 
understand us. In this connection the interesting question 
arises whether the educated and the illiterate Roman read and 
spoke Latin in the same way, so far as this element in pronuncia- 
tion was concerned. That educated people assimilated the final 
consonant to the initial consonant of the next word, in certain 
groups at least, seems to be clear from the statements made on 
this point by Cicero and Quintilian. At the same time it is 
highly probable that men without education, like Seleucus and 
Echion, for instance, in Petronius, carried the practice much 
farther. Of course the fact that written proof of assimilation, 
except as it appears in such accepted and crystallized groups as 
affatim, illico and imprimis, is found almost entirely in illiterate 
inscriptions does not show that these phonetical changes took 
place in vulgar speech only, nor does the amount of such evi- 
dence measure the frequency of the occurrence, because every- 
body strove to spell in the accepted way and it is only the uncon- 
scious slips due to ignorance or absentmindedness that reveal 
the true state of affairs. Still, in spite of this earnest desire to 
spell correctly, a fair number of cases of change in the spelling 
has come down to us, and the significant thing is that these 
deviations from the accepted orthography are not haphazard, 
nor due in large measure to individual idiosyncrasy, but are 
determined by the same phonetic laws which prevail in the case 
of the final consonant in the first member of a compound word." 


* Professor Buck has found the same principles governing consonant 
assimilation in external combination in the Greek inscriptions as we have 
tried to outline here for the vulgar Latin inscriptions. On pp. 71-72 of 
his Greek Dialects he says of changes in external combination, including 
elision and crasis under this head, that “the changes occur mainly be- 
tween words standing in close logical relation.” Later he remarks 
“while the less radical changes, such as the elision of a short vowel or 
the simpler forms of consonant assimilation, are least restricted in scope 
and survive the longest, the more violent forms of crasis and of con- 
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If we formulate the principal conclusions to which these inscrip- 
tions point—yet one does this with some diffidence—we seem to 
find a tendency in Latin word-groups to change final m to n 
before n, t, th, d, c, (or k), g, s, f, and v, a tendency to drop 
final m or n before a consonant in such common words as non 
and com- and final m in certain much used combinations, to 
change final b to m before m, to drop c in the formula in hoc 
titulo, to drop the dental in the ending nt before a consonant or 
at the end of a sentence, and to insert a prosthetic i (or e) after 
a consonant and before sp, sc, sm, st, and s. 


FRANK Frost ABBOTT. 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 


sonant assimilation are the most infrequent and the soonest given up. 
Thus, in the matter of consonant assimilation, the partial assimilation of 
a nasal to a following mute, especially a labial, as in rau wéduv, is very 
common in all dialects down to a jate period and sometimes observed 
even in loose combinations, but examples like 7dA Adyor, roby véyuous, etc., 
are comparatively infrequent and practically restricted to early inscrip- 
ae There is no consistency in the spelling, even as regards the 
milder changes, combined and uncombined forms often standing side by 
side in the same inscription”. Cf. p. 75 ff. and Smyth’s Sounds and 
Inflections of the Greek Dialects, § 411. 
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V.—SOBRIQUET AND STEM. 


1. COMPOSITION AND SUFFIXATION : 6k*- ‘eye’, dno- ‘ face’. 
The preconceived idea of suffixation has often made for blind- 
ness. But we now generally recognize that Lat. ferdx and 
atrdx are compounds with the posterius -dk*- ‘looking, seeing ; 
eye’; and that, even though the sense of the posterius is quite 
in the way of vanishing; cf. also velox celox (see §2; andcf 
Kretschmer, Einl., p. 160). The same posterius is quite trans- 
parent in Greek -wr(o)-. in words like olvop (oivay, oivwrds), 
yopyoy (yopyerds), tapSevwrds and, with adverbial prius, in 
tnAwnds ‘far-seen > distant’. Like ferus: ferox is Sewos : dewoy 
(Sevw7rds ), and the evanescence of the posterius is even greater 
in Hom. orewwrds: orewds (cf. eipwrds, Again, many 
scholars recognize in mpoonvys arnvns a posterius -dnes-: 
Skr. dnd- ‘face’,1 and so they ought, cf. Lat. prénus( <pro-dnos). 
Further note Skr. sam-dnd-s ‘ similis’ (and almost ‘ aequos ’) 
<‘uno-ore’ (=sam-dnana-): Lat. (s)m-dnos ‘aequos> be- 
nignus’; imm-dni-s ‘atrox’ (prius ismo-: Skr. ismin- ‘rapi- 
dus; turbulentus’, see IF. 26, 41): aiavys ‘atrox’ (prius aigo-: 
Av. aéSa-sa-? ‘ petens, adoriens’) ; é-avés (used of cloth), from 
es(w)-(: ‘bonus’) + dno- =‘bona-facie’. Skr. sahasdnd-s 
(1), with evanescent posterius, amounts to a long form of 
séhas ‘ violentus’ and arcasdnds* (2) ‘iniuriosus’ belongs with 


? Boisacq’s objection that dis “gunated” (he means vriddhied) @ is 
puerile, What is a in ambdages, pray? His defense of the complicated 
derivation of -&vjs from -anses- has no other purpose than to find an 
etymon for Goth. ansts ‘gnadengabe ’—which he ought to look for in 
Lat. <h>onos (with <h> as in <h>umerus), in the plural—‘ gifts 
of honor’ and honestus; also in évi-vyn-ye (not 6-vi-ynut), as Uhlenbeck 
has seen. 

*TE. aisosk(h)o-, in Lat. aeruscator ‘mendicus impudens’, see CQ. 
9, 111, where u is wrongly explained as original. 

* Macdonnell, Ved. Gr. § 527, lists twelve other such forms as s-aor. 
participles. If we bear in mind that sdhas ‘violens’ also means (as a 
noun) ‘vis’, we find for over half of our list nouns in as, e. g. (3) dhas 
‘expectatio’, (4) jrdyas ‘extensio, spatium’, (5) ndmas ‘honor’, (6) 
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*arcas ‘iniuria’. Has véos a similar long form in ve-avias (pos- 
terius *dniyd- like Skr. dsiya-m: Lat. ds ‘mouth, face’)? cf. 
Skr. kalyani (fem.) = ‘lovely’: kalya-s, xadés (on mn see 
Wackernagel, ai. gr. I, § 173). 

2. There is another group of -dna- compounds in the Rig- 
Veda, the analysis of which yields astounding results. Of the 
proper names, omitting Apnavana-s with its obscure prius, 
Cydv-Gna-s (one raised from the dead by the Acvins) and 
Cydvat-dna-s seem to mean ‘mobili-ore’, and the priora cyd- 
and cydvat- are either adjective and participial (Grundriss, 
2. 1, $313 y) or cydé- is an imperative (ibid., 2. 1.64), and 
cydavat- a transitive participle governing the posterius (ibid. y). 
Of the mere adjectives, tékav-dnas ‘velox’ serves as a long 
form to tdku-; vdsav-dna-s ‘dives’ to vésu- ‘benignus’ (vdsu- 
also = ‘opes’, cf. optimus); bhrgav-dna-s ‘splendidus’ to 
Bhigu- ‘Splendens’. Latin Di-dna, the moon goddess, may be 
from diyo-dno- ‘of shining face’ or, if Varro’s Divi-dna- is not 
an invention, from divi-ydna- ‘in caelo iens’, cf. Skr. divi- 
gamana-s ‘ planet.’ 

3. But it is from the proper name Prthav-dnas that we. can 
derive most instruction, and I will make bold to say at the 
beginning, but deprecating any charge of insolence, that I do 
not write for readers who, on account of looking at the forest, 
refuse to look at the trees. To learn, we must seize the indi- 
vidual thing that seems to be true and if, tested with and by 
other things of its kind, it still rings true, true it must be. So 
I will start from the truth that seems to glare from the proper 
name, 


Prthav-Gna-s. Vocative origin of sobriquet compounds. 


4. The vocative Pythav Ana =(O) Broad Face. Its prius, 
prthav, is the legitimate prevocalic samdhi form of prtho, 


bhiyds ‘fear’, (7) rabhas ‘vis’, (8) ¢dévas ‘vis’. For the others, -as 
nouns, though not of record, are perfectly iegitimate formations; and 
rfiijas-and-s ‘celer’ is no less apt to contain -dna- ‘ face’ than Lat. velox 
to contain -5kw-. For yama-sands ‘reined up’, I can but think we have 
? compound of ydma- ‘ rein’+ sdna-s ‘vinctus’ (:Vsd, in infin. sdtum). 
? The objection that in secondary derivation before vowel suffixes u 
stems show av in Sanskrit will not lie. If we may not claim the spread 
of av from cases like Prthav-adnas and tdékav-dnas (§ 2), still in deri- 
vatives like hanaviya- ‘genuinus’ (spelled hanavyd-), the stem hanavi- 
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vocative to prtht-s ‘broad’ (see Whitney, Gr?. § 134, a); the 
second vocative dna is properly enclitic (ibid. §314,d). The 
vocative Prthavana, after being used as a nominative (cf. Lat. 
Jii-piter and its likes), picked up the nominatival -s; and 
thence prthav- was carried through the paradigm. Starting 
from a case like Prthav-dna-s, where the vocative prius has 
the look of being an inexpugnable fact, we may infer that 
such compounds as ugrd-bahu-s ‘ stout-armed’ will also have 
started as ugra-baho (O) Stout Arm; and will contain in 
their d (<0) an IE. -e, deflected in the post tonic syllable to 


IE. 0. The final accentuation of ugrdbahu- will be due to un- 


compounded ugrém bahim (acc.), cf. urth kaéksah ‘ Broad 
Shoulder’, to be cited presently; Lat. os durum (Terence, 
Eun. 806). 

5. The notion that the Indo-European proper name repre- 
sents a predominant early type of compound has often been 
advanced. As soon as we let such sobriquet compounds start 
in the vocative, where it seems that they certainly must have 
started, the figment of the composition stem or pre-flexional 
word, or casus indefinitus (!) in -o yields to the sane con- 
viction that the o-stem, for all its wide subsequent develop- 
ment in composition, originated in a genuine and isolable 
word form, viz. the vocative in -e (deflected to -o). As for 
the typical name Broad Face (Latine, Bronze Beard), we have 
somehow failed? adequately to realize its actual vitality in our 
own tongue; in “Grandaddy Long Legs”; in our Texas so- 
briquet of “ Big Foot Wallace”’; in “ Flat Head Mountain”; 
in “ Faint heart ne’er won fair lady”; in Shakespeare’s voca- 
tive instance, “O you hard hearts, you cruel men of Rome”. 
This style of nomenclature has also been pointed out in the 
Rig Veda, as in urth kéksah... gangyéh ‘Latus Humerus 


will lend itself to explanation as a locative (v. Macdonnell, Ved. Gr.., 
§ 296), cf. Lith. danguje-jis ‘heavenly’ from loc. dangujé (ex. ap. Brug- 
mann, Gr. 2. 1, §66, 3). [I now realize that in Homeric ravav-ous (and 
Trava-hxns?) we have a vocative prius, while in (voc.) ix may come 
from au. So ravav- comes from voc. tn-nau, cf. Skr. nom. tané-s, 
allocated to the feminine; note i in defxvum. Likewise ravagés is from 
in-naw<o>-; cf. the suffix -éwo-, set up by Brugmann-Thumb, p. 
213°.] 

* But now cf. W. Petersen in IF. 34, 262, § 14. with a splendid list of 
examples. 
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. . Gangeticus’, (see Wackernagel, ai. Gram. II, 1, § 112 b, 3). 
We need not involve our explanation in the pars pro toto 
figure: barefoot, hard heart, and the like are more primitive 
than rhetoric;+ nor limit it to names of persons (cf. Flat 
Head, name of a mountain). 

6. A word may be added on the role of the nominative in 
making compounds. In RV. 1. 32. 6d, the problematic rujands 
was long ago correctly interpreted for the thought by Pro- 
fessor Bloomfield. Morphologically, I would compare Eng. 
hump-back and Germ. spaltfuss, analyzing as rujd ‘cleft’ 
( :po€ ? <IE. wrg- | rug-, see Grundriss 1 § 539, 3) +mds (: Lat. 
nares) ‘nose’ (or + dnes- ‘face’, §1). Leaving out rujanah, 
our pada states that “Indra’s enemy was crushed to pieces”, 
and we may insert ruj@nds parenthetically as “a cleft his 
nose”’.* In trdhva<s>dnd-s (hapax in a line with argasdané-s, 


*An overwhelming number of sobriquet compounds, exhibiting in the 
posterius the name of a part of the body, might doubtless be turned up 
in the various tongues, such words as Av. daragé-bazu- long-arm(ed), 
-angusta- ‘long-thumbed ’, -gava- ‘longi-manus’ ; para@u-varah- ‘broad- 
chested’, -safa- ‘ broad-hoofed’, -sraoni- ‘broad-hipped’. In Greek we 
have like compounds in -xewp (xparepé-xeup), -wovs (xparalmous), 
(radai-¢pwv). As for the -ac of radai¢por (vocative) and the -a of 
tardgpwr ‘stout-heart’, they furnish evidence of an Indo-European 
vocative to -d stems in -a | -d; the former due before consonants, the 
latter before vowels, but confused. This vocative prius we have in 
Famous Contriver; perhaps in Pol- 
lution, (O) murderer | ; in xparai-wovs=(O) hard foot (xpara:- a voca- 
tive to the <? nom. masc.> adverbial form xdpra?); in radaci-dpwr 
the prius will be the vocative feminine of a participle *tll-nt-t ‘ferens’. 
The explanations of the handbooks, as of xpara:-from xparacdés and the 
like, are entirely artificial and have not been made even algebraically 
convincing. 

*The river rujénad mentioned by the commentator on this passage 
may well have existed, cf. dwo-ppwt, of a branch of the Styx. 

*We also have in Sanskrit 7ja-nas-—=(O) Straight Nose, com- 
pounded of the -% vocative *7ju (@ lengthened in composition to avoid 
the rhythmic succession vw v) + the vocative nas; cf. in Greek 2:AG- 
vés (-vo-: Skr. fem. ma@s- ‘nose’:: Skr. -da-:-das-; cf. the o-stem 
dyyedos: Skr. dngiras, es-stem; and Skr. compounds with posterius in 
-stha-s: stha-s; also Wackernagel, ai. gram. II. 1, p.96.a4). Not Solm- 
sen in IF, 30, 13, but Fay in CR. 18, 208, was the first to define Z:Aavés 
by Snub-nose, If in the name of this Bacchic deity we are to recognize 
a derivative from Thracian {Aa ‘wine’ (Kretschmer, Glotta, IV. 351 
sqg.), he must owe his traditional facial character to what appeared to 
be the meaning of his name, in short to “‘ Disease of Language.” 
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and so liable to explanation, <s> and all, by momentaneous 
irradiation), the <s> may also imply a parenthesis (“upwards 
<was> his face”) ; or -dna- may have stood to ardhvds in a 
relation of “specification” (in Greek the accusative; the IE. 
instrumental, see Grundriss, 2. 2. p. 543 f.). Out of the in- 
strumental of attendant circumstance, as e. g. in Latin mulier 
forma honesta, the possessive (Bahuvrihi) type of compound 
might also have developed ; cf. in reversed order Skr. jdnv-aknd- 
(with) ‘knee-bent’. Thetwo lines of development would have 
converged. The course of the development from the sobriquet 
compound can be very simply comprehended by looking at a 
few Sanskrit compounds with prius ugrd-: (1) ugrd-bahu- 
Strong Arm; (2) ugra-dhanvan- ‘ strong-bowed ’, ugra-yudha- 
‘strong-weaponed’; (3) ugrd-sena- ‘strong-armied’, ugrd- 
vira- ‘strong-heroed’, ugrd-putra- ‘strong-sonned’; (4) 
ugratejas- ‘ strong-energied ’. 

7. In the Avesta, the prius of similar compounds is often in 
the nominative: does that point to the fact that the nominative, 
and not the vocative, was the generalized form, at least in 
a-stems? For Sanskrit ugrd-bahus, the vocative ugra baho 
has dictated the form of the prius; but in the Avesta we have 
in darago-bazu- the type of the Skr. nominative ugré bahi-s 
(like urtih kakséh, § 5). 

8. The arguments advanced above seem to me to have made 
it abundantly probable that the non-isolable stem which serves 
as the prius of composition originated in the vocative—or also 
to a much less degree in some other case form—of a sobriquet 
group. If this be true, while the developed facts of grammar 
as regards composition remain untouched, our conception of 
the fabric of the word must be profoundly modified. Thus 
we may no longer speak of the vocative of the o and @ declen- 
sions as the unmodified stem, but say contrariwise that the 
stem is the vocative. And the source of the vocatival -é seems 
a thing we can come upon. As the augment, 2- is an almost 
isolable word, and meant ‘there’! (? or ‘here’; cf. Drewitt, 
CQ. VI, 44 sq. ; ¢-6éAw). The same exclamatory adverb -é makes 
an ideal vocative indicator, as anybody knows who has ever 
sung out “ you-there!” to the man of unknown name whose 
attention is wanted quickly from the next tennis court. This 
é (in the long form @) is also used as a preposition; and when 
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Brugmann (Gr. 2. 2. §634) explains it as instrumental of the 
demonstrative stem e he is confounding an original local 
adverb (without case) with that much subsequent thing a case 
form?: and it really is this -é that becomes the casual suffix 
of the Indo-Iranian instrumental in -3. In the pair éyé | éy- 
the same -é competes with -i (cf. tf) as an adverb deter- 
minant.—For the identification of vocatival @ with -2 in the 
imperative see e. g. AJPh. 15, 413; and on e ‘there’! Bull. 
Univ. Texas, no. 263, §99 sq. On -é1as the instrumental case 
ending cf. AJ Ph. 37, 1677; as the locative, 170, § 28. 


Epwin W. Fay. 


University oF Texas, Nov. 8, 1915. 


?He who thinks that IE. é ‘there’ is a merely glottogonic inference 
and instrum. 2 something less glottogonic—has never thought! 


ADDENDA. 


§1. The Latin pair vetus: veter-anus conforms precisely with the 
type of Skr. séhas-: sahas-and-. 

§1, in. 3. Cf. rsi-sdna- (RV.), attached to a seer. 

P. 85, fn. 1. In the Vedic proper names and epithets Hdray-dna-, 
Tawny Face (quasi Atrox) ; Turvay-adna-, Mighty Face (quasi Ferox) ; 
and Ahray-ana-, Unabashed Face, ay in the priora is the samdhi form 
of the e (=IE. ei/oi) vocative of hdri- turvi- d-hri-. 

§8. Thus Lat. puer-e may be conceived as like our outcry “boy 
there !” 
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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTICES. 


Greek and Roman Mythology. By Wm. SHERWoop Fox. 
Pp. lxii and 354; plates LXIII; illustrations in text 11. 
Boston, 1916. $6.00 net. 


This is the first of twelve volumes on the Mythology of All 
Races, an undertaking on a comprehensive plan but not intended 
to take the place of special dictionaries, nor to make detailed 
study of comparative mythology nor, primarily, to illustrate 
art and archeology. A thirteenth volume will contain a gen- 
eral index. 

This volume by Professor Fox, granted the purpose of the 
author—with which there is no reason to quarrel,—is admirably 
executed. Whatever criticism may be suggested in his handling 
of the voluminous material accumulated for Greek Mythology 
will be mainly superficial or, occasionally, a question of pro- 
portion, or due to some personal equation on the part of a critic. 

The author states (p. xxi) that his purpose is “ to present 
and interpret a number of typical myths of Greece and Rome 
as vehicles of religious thought ; that is to say, in the discharge 
of their original function”. This precludes any demarid for 
encyclopaedic data on all details of all myths. His illustration 
both of literature and of art is incidental and secondary. Here 
and there some readers will wish that space occupied with the 
rehearsal of some familiar story could have been matched with 
more details of a less familiar one. We might, for example, 
desire more about Charon; yet even here the author inserts, 
in notes and appendix, suggestive interpretation doubtless new 
to many readers. 

In his Introduction (pp. lvii-lix) Professor Fox gives a satis- 
factory synopsis of eleven “ Methods of Interpreting Myths ” 
with a fuller explanation of his own method and his purpose, 
above cited. 


* Perhaps it might not be too much of a “sop to Cerberus” nor too 
wide an incursion into the domain of comparative literature if the in- 
teresting paragraph (Appendix, p. 314) on the Modern Greek Charondas 
as Lord of the Dead and on the interlocking functions of Charon, 
Hermes, and Hades, were supplemented with the denaturalizing of 
Yama in Sanscrit. In the Rig-Veda Yama, the not unkindly Yuxorourés, 
is the first to find out for men the ancient pathway to the refuge “ where 
long ago our fathers have gone onward”, while the later Mahabharata 
knows him only as the cruel, blood-red god of death. 
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Throughout the book the reader is conscious of deliberate 
and necessary repression, not of any inadvertence. We are 
not left in doubt, for example, as to the underlying-mortgage 
indebtedness to totemism and cult, (cf. pp. xliii-xlvi; 183-185 ; 
215-221 ; 287) but the author realizes that, after all, his business 
is not with the inchoate and primitive but with the Greek itself. 
We are concerned with the emergence out of animism into 
deism. He refuses to muddy the pool by a continual stirring of 
the sediment albeit he, and we, may be conscious that the clear 
water, here and there, is stained to darker colours by the rotting 
leaves and snaky slime below. This, indeed, gives clarity to his 
treatment of the lowlier aspects of Greek religion as in the 
chapter on: “ The Lesser Gods of Water, Wind and Wild”, 
where he braves, as elsewhere, the possible criticism of more 
myopic scholarship and quotes, as an illuminating vignette, 
from Moody’s Fire-Bringer: “ The woven sounds | Of small 
and multitudinous lives” that people “the grasses and the 
pools with joy”. 

The treatment of the Greek myths is arranged in two parts: 
Part I. Myths of the Beginning, the Heroes, and the After- 
world—in nine chapters, including three chapters handling 
topographically, as is convenient, the Peloponnesus, the North- 
ern Mainland, Crete, and Attica; Part II contains fourteen 
chapters on the Greek Gods, including The Greater Gods, the 
Lesser Gods, and Abstract Divinities. 

To analyse in detail the advantages of this orderly arrange- 
ment is out of the question, but the actual treatment is replete 
with suggestiveness, chapter by chapter. The following notes, 
taken almost at random, may illustrate. The parvenu Zeus 
and his party on Olympus were the “ first properly to be called 
gods (p. 8)”. Their elder rivals made a last stand farther 
south on Mount Othrys against—( May we not assume?)—the 
encroachments of the Achaean invasion. So, in connection 
with Prometheus (p. 13) it is well to be reminded that not until 
the fifth century B. c. did the belief that man was shaped from 
clay become general. With this also compare his equation 
(p. 21).0f “cherchez la femme” with the story of Pandora. 
“ The first woman was always believed to be the handiwork of 
gods.” Hesiod’s interruption of the sequence of the Ages 
of the Metals by the intrusive Age of Heroes is “clumsy” 
(p. 18). Ovid does better with his version, where the flood of 
Deucalion gives us a convenient “ Schwamm dariiber ”’, and in 
the lively stones which repeople a drowned world we are more 
at liberty to identify the Men of Stone, ready for a fresh start. 

Argos by its physical situation “lay all Danaé” to external 
influences (if we may mutilate the poet’s phrase) and Mr. Fox 
suggests neatly in an opening paragraph the contact with the 
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Aegeans while keeping unhampered his proper treatment of the 

“ nucleus of native Argive myth ”. 

In like manner the brief introduction to Attica puts the reader 
in a receptive condition to realize, inter alia, why Theseus 
developed as a replica to Heracles, “ The body of Attic myth is 
a relatively late creation. .... There is a great gulf, as yet 
only precariously bridged, between the historical cults of Attike 
and the earliest period of which we have any religious remains ” 
(p. 66). 

In this connection the full and admirable treatment (Chapters 
VII and VIII) of “ The Voyage of the Argo” and “ The Tale 
of Troy” (including the setting from the Earlier Cyclic poets 
to the Telegonia) make the student of literature wish for 
(though he cannot demand) a pronouncement on puzzling 
readjustments involved in a belief that the Argonautic expe- 
dition is the actual progenitor of the Odyssey as being a 
disingenuous palimpsest using, without erasing, some of the 
original lines. 

In Part II Professor Fox obtains his list of “ The Greater 
Gods” by combining the Homeric, Athenian, and Olympian 
systems, omitting from the latter Cronus, Rhea, Alpheus, and 
the Charites. Thanks to his repression of the incidental and 
his emphasis on the vital, the individual gods, greater and lesser, 
emerge in clearer form to the reader. 

Zeus, he tells us on p. 161, was so much “ the most ethical of 
all the gods of the pantheon, that he almost shrank the Greek 
polytheism to monotheism. ... . While Zeus was the bringer 
of evil as well as of good into the life of men, occasionally the 
Greeks rose to the noble idea that he was above all that was 
evil”. Inasmuch as other writers on Greek religion sometimes 
fail to emphasize this we might wish that our author had found 
space to add that this conception is urged by Aeschylus, long 
before Plato, especially as he presently refers to Aeschylus as 
partly hampered by the post-Homeric doctrine of the Three 
Fates. For example, in the Agamemnon (176 ff.), in his 
md0os—pa0os, there is outlined a Zeus, omniscient, potent, and 
benevolent, educing good from evil: 


Zeus it was who built for mortals 

Highway unto Wisdom’s portals 
When he made the law abide: 
Who would know must woe betide. 


The treatment of Hera is particularly suggestive. Athena, 
likewise, is treated with clarity and we are especially grateful 
for the substitution (Plate XL) of a more worshipful Virgin 
for the usual stumpy caricature (as we are fain to believe) of 
the famous Athena Parthenos. On this (Frankfort) figure the 
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warrior helmet seems none too oppressive a weight for the 
inventive brain of the self-possessed maiden. 

The chapter on Artemis skilfully presents her motley inter- 
ests in maieutic, magic, materia medica, as well as her more 
familiar menagerie. It is a far cry from the hybrid Great 
Mother to the chaste huntress, but Mr. Fox is frank enough to 
hint that her “almost Pharisaic patronage of the precocious 
Hippolytus ” and other similar data were “ comparatively late 
attempts to cloak an originally unmoral character”. However 
that may be, we are glad to have the central idea of our “ Lady 
of the Beasts ” represented by the lovely and none too familiar 
Munich statue (Plate XLII) with its reminder of Anacreon’s 
beautiful hymn. As to her own inoculation against Eros we 
are willing to accept Lucian’s homoeopathic explanation: (dv 
Tia épa. 

The author’s judicious caution in dealing with doubtful ety- 
mologies may be illustrated by his reference to Amphitrite— 
the earth-encompassing sea (p. 214): “ We can merely divine, 
rather than prove, that (her name) refers to this feature of her 
nature’. On the other hand the derivation (p. 221) of Lenaea 
from Ajva as the “ feast of wild women” may seem like an 
hysteron proteron to some who have trod only the familiar 
Anvos. 

Professor Fox’s method of treating individual divinities may 
be illustrated by his sub-topics on Dionysus. 1. The Origin 
and Name of Dionysus; 2. Dionysus in Homer; 3. Birth of 
Dionysus ; 4. The Functions and Cult of Dionysus ; 5. Dionysus 
in Art; 6. Myths of Alexander the Great. Not a few readers 
will find the picture of the wine-god incised with firmer lines 
after reading this orderly and suggestive sketch. Naturally he 
does not treat all divinities under so many headings, but cate- 
gories I and 5 are more or less constant and it is of importance, 
in seeking to understand the development of Greek religion, 
to be told that Dionysus is an “ outlander”’ and Demeter an 
Hellenic goddess. Incidentally, Demeter as mother of Plutus, 
and Plutus the son of Eirene would involve the pacificist equa- 
tion: Peace = the Giver of Grain. 

To Part III, “ The Mythology of Ancient Italy ”, only twenty- 
one pages are allotted and this may seem strange to critics who 
form a judgment from the Table of Contents. In addition, how- 
ever, to obvious inclusion of much Greek material in Latin liter- 
ature and the ready-made identifications of similar attributes, 
the author, in explaining the dearth of Roman myth (p. 287- 
88) emphasizes a real dissimilarity between the two peoples. 
“ The mind of the Italian was not naturally curious and specu- 
lative, whence, since speculation is the motive power behind 
myth, the output of Italic myth was very small, and at the same 
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time well-nigh barren of lively fancy Only the barest 
few of the mumina did he (the Roman) endue with the many- 
coloured coat of personality; all others he left in the plain, 
rustic garb of functional spirits of nature While the 
Greek mind easily and naturally emerged from animism into 
deism, the Roman found the utmost difficulty.” 

The Italic matter actually given is, however, so good that we 
wish that it might have been expanded—for example, the hints 
at Etruscan mythology; the Italic gods Consus, Ops, Faunus, 
etc. ; the Momentary and Departmental gods ; the equations and 
dissimilarities of Greek and Roman gods. Thus of Fortuna he 
says (p. 295): “Her Greek counterpart was Tyche, rarely 
Moira”. In Appendix II is contained: “ Survivals of Divini- 
ties and Myths of the Etruscans and Romans in Romagnola ”’. 

The sixty-three plate illustrations are generally exceedingly 
good and clear—those from vase paintings perhaps more satis- 
fying than some few of the statuary. The accompanying de- 
scriptions are usually very full. The choice of illustrations 
shows careful consideration, laying under contribution a wide 
range of less familiar material, as already indicated. One 
mechanical defect, doubtless forced on the author by the pro- 
crustean habits of publishers, is that some of the plates are far 
removed from the text that they illustrate and are without cross- 
reference in the text to warn the reader that he is losing, as he 
reads, an illuminating illustration. Thus the Madrid Athena 
(three views) is set at p. 14 instead of illustrating pp. 170-173. 

In the present strained condition of interlinguistic comity the 
author is, of course, well within his rights in using the current 
transliteration of the original Greek and Latin spelling, although 
we sincerely deprecate this growing dislocation of English 
usage as being unnecessary for scholars and a stumbling-block 
to the non-professional reader. Mr. Fox concedes a little to 
usage long naturalized in English and writes, for example, 
Apollo and Achilles. By the same act of amnesty Attike, 
Delphoi and various others might well have retained their 
English uniform. 

We have noted only the following misprints: p. xxxviii, near 
end, “ 3. Mystic Rite at Eleusis ” is an anticipation of the next 
line; p. 55 the apostrophe is transposed (and spelling abbre- 
viated) in Kallirrhoe’s; at p. 212, on fly-leaf explanatory of 
Plate XLVII, read p. 6 for “ p. 7”; on p. 219 olvos is aspirated. 

The book closes with a generous bibliography of 18 pages. 
As an antidote for M. Bérard’s theory of Phaeacia there might 
be added: P. Champault, Phéniciens et Grecs en Italie, d’aprés 
_T’Odyssée, Paris, 1906. 

A special index for this volume, unfortunately excluded by 
the general plan, would have enhanced its usefulness ; even the 
full Table of Contents is not adequate for ready reference and 
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Vol. XIII, when completed, will not be under the same cover. 

But even a reviewer, committed in some sort to microscopic 
criticism, can only feel grateful to the author’s skilful hermeneu- 
tic for, like Hermes in the Homeric Hymn, Mr. Fox unlocks 
the treasure and illustrates 


“the birth 
Of the bright Gods and the dark desert Earth.” 


Francis G. ALLINSON. 


Brown UNIVERSITY. 


Shaksperian Studies. By Members of the Department of 
English and Comparative Literature in Columbia Univer- 
sity. Edited by BRANDER MATTHEWs and ASHLEY Horace 


THORNDIKE, New York: Columbia University Press, 1916. 
452 pp. 

This volume of essays by the professors of a single depart- 
ment in a single university is one of the most noteworthy 
productions occasioned by the Shakspere tercentenary. The 
book is large and illuminative, but it lays no claim to being 
exhaustive or systematic. As the prefatory note to the work 
states, “no effort has been made to conform the essays to a 
general plan or to harmonize conflicting opinions”. The pro- 
ductions thus rather loosely brought together are, for the most 
part, fairly short and general; the volume contains no index, 
no bibliography, and only an occasional footnote; and the 
majority of the essays, instead of being composed by specialists 
in Elizabethan literature, are written by men who have made 
their reputations as students of such subjects as American 
literature, composition, and Anglo-Saxon. 

Obviously the intention of the editors was to bring together a 
group of papers that would be readable and suggestive rather 
than scholarly, as the term is usually understood; hence the 
reader who consults Shaksperian Studies with the purpose of 
finding new “ facts” about Shakspere or of studying the de- 
tailed solution of specific problems will be disappointed, but he 
who wishes to read a series of highly interesting discussions of 
a large number of subjects connected with the great dramatist 
and his art will welcome the book edited by Professors Mat- 
thews and Thorndike. That the subjects treated in the eighteen 
papers are as varied as they are interesting, is obvious, for 
matters are handled so widely different as Elizabethan pronun- 
ciation and the directions for extracting the boyish qualities in 
Shakspere’s plays for enthusiastic presentation by present-day 
preparatory students. On the basis of subject-matter the 
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eighteen studies may be roughly classified as follows: five deal 
with Shakspere’s treatment of his sources; three are character 
studies ; two are really running discussions of specific types ‘of 
Shaksperian criticism ; two, by professors in Teachers College, 
discuss Shakspere in our modern schools; and one paper deals 
with each of the following topics: Shakspere’s pronunciation, 
the text of Pericles, Shaksperian stage traditions, the history 
play, New York productions of Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
Shakspere’s comments on his art. 

It is obviously impossible to discuss here each of the eighteen 
essays contained in the volume. A few, however, deserve 
especial mention. Professor Matthews’ Shaksperian Stage Tra- 
ditions is unusually interesting and suggestive in its plea that 
the large number of gestures and stage-business interpretative 
of various passages in Shakspere’s plays—the contributions, for 
the most part, of generations of actors and stage managers—be 
preserved by some future editor of Shakspere, just as Regnier 
in his edition of Moliére’s Tartuffe has set down in connection 
with the dialogue the best of the stage traditions preserved by 
the Comédie Francaise. The industrious student could no 
doubt trace at least a few of these traditions back to the very 
time of Shakspere himself. Such would be of vital impor- 
tance, especially to the student, for, after all, no matter how 
much some of Shakspere’s creatures have been transformed as 
the result of changes in morals and ways of thinking, the 
present-day scholar is chiefly interested in finding out, if pos- 
sible, how such characters as Shylock and Hamlet and Henry V 
were acted and understood in the Elizabethan period. 

Professor Brewster’s The Restoration of Shakspere’s Per- 
sonality is an acute discussion of the dangers encountered by the 
critic who attempts to reconstruct Shakspere the man out of 
materials contained in his poems and plays. The paper is full 
of common sense, but the style will possibly irritate certain 
present-day champions of the early Victorians and of the Ger- 
man “ discoverers ” of Shakspere. 

Professor Lawrence’s The Love Story in Troilus and Cressida 
will probably appeal to some as being the most suggestive paper 
in the series, although it is really a more detailed treatment of 
one point brought out in two recent studies by Professor J. S. P. 
Tatlock—The Siege of Troy in Elizabethan Literature, Espe- 
cially in Shakespeare and Heywood (P. M. L. A., Dec., 1915) 
and The Chief Problem in Shakespeare (Sewanee Review, 
April, 1916). These three papers should be read together, for 
they offer by far the most satisfactory attempt that has yet 
been made to solve what has been called the “ chief problem in 
the greatest body of poetry in the world”. Troilus and Cres- 
sida, instead of being a burlesque of Homer, a satire of rival 
poets, or the pessimistic performance of a man disappointed in 
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love or something else, is a play dealing in a realistic and con- 
ventional manner with the Trojan story at a time when the 
Homeric heroes were not especially venerated and when Pan- 
darus and Cressida, whose conduct was in accord with the best 
usage advocated by the medieval system of courtly love, had 
degraded into wantons in consequence of a change in the 
standards of morality. Finally Professor Cunliffe’s explana- 
tion of the widely different interpretations of the character of 
Henry V offered by the Elizabethan and our own age should 
be read as another instance of the necessity of knowing the 
temper and ideals of the Elizabethan period before attempting 
to discuss Shakspere’s characters; and Shakspere as a Debtor 
and The Question of Shakspere’s Pronunciation, by Professors 
Thorndike and Ayres respectively, while necessarily brief and 
general, are obviously written by men who have a large and 
intimate knowledge of their subjects. 

As would be expected in a book like Shaksperian Studies, 
some of the papers are not so satisfactory. Two or three are a 
trifle thin, and it is difficult to see just how A Note On the 
History Play, interesting as it may be in itself, can be classified 
as a “ Shaksperian study ”. In the opinion of the reviewer, the 
first part of Reality and Inconsistency in Shakspere’s Charac- 
ters could well be condensed ; the extravagant praise of Julius 
Caesar in the essay dealing with the sources of that play will 
no doubt impress some as being the work of a writer who is 
unduly saturated with modern realism in his discussion of the 
highly conventional and poetic drama of the Elizabethan period ; 
and the essay entitled Shakspere on His Art seems to be an 
extensive tabulation that really arrives at no definite and note- 
worthy conclusion. 

Again, the book as a whole would have been improved by 
a little more scholarly attention to details. A few references are 
vague and incomplete (pp. 320-21), the reader is never told the 
date of the first American edition of Shakspere (cf. p. 348), the 
form Shakspere is used even in titles of books and articles 
whose authors employed the longer form Shakespeare—a case 
of consistency which may not be acceptable to some of the 
authors concerned, and which certainly will not meet the ap- 
proval of the author of The Name of William Shakespeare 
(Philadelphia, 1906). Possibly, too, some of the more squeam- 
ish scholars may object to the quotations (pp. 67, 75) from the 
Everyman editions of Coleridge and Hazlitt. 

In addition to its subject-matter, Shaksperian Studies is note- 
worthy from another point of view. With the exception of a 
similar series of studies got out by the Department of English 
at the University of Wisconsin, it is, so far as I know, the only 
volume published by members of a single English or American 
university as a part of the Shakspere tercentenary. That such 
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a satisfactory collection of essays was produced by the pro- 
fessors of one department in one institution is not only a 
striking testimonial of the competency of that department, but 
is significant evidence of the important position which Shaks- 
pere occupies in the educational system of our best universities. 


T. S. GRAvEs. 


Trinity N. C. 


Une statistique de locaux affectés 4 l’habitation dans la Rome 
impériale, by M. Epovarp Cug. Mémoires de l’Académie 
des inscriptions et belles-lettres, Tome XL, 1915. 


Nothing that M. Edouard Cuq says can pass unnoticed. In 
the present work he devotes 61 pages to a question which 
Roman topographers have argued and pondered over, but for 
which no better answers have been forthcoming than those 
given by Preller and by Richter. The question turns on the 
meaning of the word insula as used in that interesting document 
called the Notitia (c. 334 A. D.) or Curiosum urbis Romae 
regionum XIV (c. 357 A. D.), from which calculations have 
been made as to the population of Rome in the time of Con- 
stantine. 

The text reads—Insulae per totam urbem XLVI.DCII, 
domus M.DCCXC, which gives for the fourteen regions of 
Rome 46,602 insulae, and 1,790 domus. There is little discus- 
sion about the domus, it is the insula which needs interpreta- 
tion. Dureau de la Malle first explained an insula as a taberna, 
then Preller guessed that it meant a room, and then Richter 
brought forward the theory that it meant a rented floor in > 
house, identifying insula with coenaculum. M. Cuq takes the 
citations from the Digest and the inscriptions which Richter 
uses to prove his contention, shows how they do not apply, and 
then demolishes his argument by the citations from Labeo, 
Papinian, and Gaius on superficies solo cedit which prove that 
Roman law knew no such thing as house ownership by floors. 

The constructive part of M. Cuq’s argument begins with page 
27. He shows that the insula as interpreted in the XII Tables 
was, like an island, a house with an imprescriptible ambitus 
all about it ; that it lost its insularity because of increasing land 
values as shown by the growth of the jus projiciendi and jus 
oneris ferendi; that many neighboring houses or houses with 
party-walls began in the last century of the Republic to come 
into the ownership of individuals like Crassus ; and that in the 
early empire, although there is an exceptional use of the word 
insula as an annex to a domus, the insula became an apartment 
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house. The next step is to show that there was more than one 
apartment on a floor, and that each apartment had a separate 
stair or entrance. This M. Cugq does both from legal citations, 
and from actual houses existing in Pompeii and Ostia, and 
ovvoxiat in Delos. The insularius, or aedium custos, of the 
time of Cicero, is next taken under consideration. It is shown 
that he had charge of the renting of the apartments, and the 
collection of rents, being given through his master or patron 
the legal right of perclusio in case of non-payment of rent. 
By the time of Nero the word insularius had come to mean the 
renter of an apartment, and this came to be the accepted use of 
the word as shown in an imperial rescript of the third century 
and in the Digest, where among other passages, the jurisconsult 
Paul (D. 1, 15, 3, 4) interprets the word insularius by inquilinus. 
The word insula in the third century came to have two mean- 
ings, that of an entire apartment house, or from a narrower 
administrative point of view, that of a single apartment. 

The interdict de migrando, the right of perclusio, the action 
de effusis et deiectis, are enough to prove the restrictions put on 
insularii. But it is still necessary to show that a single apart- 
ment, an insula, is an administrative unit. Suetonius (Divus 
Iulius, 41) says: Recensum populi nec more nec loco solito, sed 
vicatim per dominos insularum egit (Italics are mine). Au- 
gustus made a change when he established the 14 administrative 
regions, and finally in 223 a. p. the matter of the census was 
put in charge of the praefectus vigilum. Statistics of the in- 
habitants of apartments were necessary to fix the origo, to apply 
the rule actor sequitur forum rei, to collect the tax on rents 
(Suetonius, Nero 44: Inquilinos privatarum aedium atque in- 
sularum pensionem annuam repraesentare fisco (iussit)), to 
fix properly the ius liberorum, and to dispense the tesserae 
frumentariae. Therefore the praefectus vigilum had to have 
on hand a list of all apartments for there were always questions 
coming up concerning the responsibility for fires, for non- 
payment of rents, for attempted dispossession or removal, and 
the praetor urbanus needed the same list of apartments to 
settle cases which arose from accidents resulting from things 
falling on passers-by from balconies or windows. In the reg- 
isters of the magistrates therefore apartments were distinct 
administrative units. 

M. Cuq has brought to the solution of this question of the 
insulae a fine array of legal and inscriptional evidence. He has 
overturned previous conflicting theories, and has built up a new 
theory which fits his foundations. Measured by preconceptions 
which have identified the insulae with the population of Rome, 
his theory would be of no use at all, but in his last paragraph 
M. Cugq says the numbers in the Curtosum can not be used to 
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calculate the population of Rome, for they are nothing but the 
administrative statistics of the police magistrates. Certainly 
it will be difficult to prove that statement untrue. 


R. V. D. MAGOFFIN. 


Il Codice Bresciano di Catullo—Osservazioni e Confronti 
(Estratto dagli Atti della Reale Accademia delle Scienze 
di Torino, vol. LI). By Errore Stampini. Turin, Bocca, 
1916. Pp. 48. 


One who has had the fortune, as I have had, to collate about 
100 of the 120 known MSS of Catullus and to study collations 
of most of the others may be pardoned a little impatience, albeit 
sympathetic, at the scantiness of the material with which Stam- 
pini had to work in the treatise under discussion. With copious 
material at one’s disposal many questions that seem very diffi- 
cult find an easy solution. The only MS actually examined by 
Stampini was the Brescia MS. G and M were studied in the 
unsatisfactory published facsimiles, the other MSS were known 
only through the collations in various editions, notably that of 
Ellis, which is full of errors of omission and commission. 
Stampini knew only a part of the few published readings of R, 
which is really the key that unlocks the mysteries of the minor 
MSS. He might have found more in Hale’s various articles 
and especially in my dissertation on the Identification of the 
MSS of Catullus Cited by Statius in his Edition of 1566 (1908). 
Nor apparently was any use made of Merr'\l’s Catullus, which 
contains a good independent collation of O. But let it be said 
at once that despite these handicaps, Stampini has done remark- 
ably well, though I can not agree with him in all things. The 
Brescia MS is one of the few that I did not myself collate, but 
I examined a collation of it. I recall that I considered it a 
close relative of Harleianus 2574 (Ellis’ h). Stampini has 
made the same observation, and in fact calls the two MSS 
twins. But when Stampini goes farther and asserts that these 
two MSS have readings which are “good and certain and 
which are not found in other MSS ”, that their common parent 
had “an individuality of its own independent of O as well as 
of every other MS of Catullus ”, that there was a “ tradition of 
the text independent of G and R as of O”, I can not follow 
him. Such are in brief his chief conclusions. Let us examine 
a few details. 

First of all it seems quite unnecessary to go into such detail 
as Stampini does in describing Br (as he calls the Brixianus), 
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especially in the matter of abbreviations. He is of course right 
in assuming that no inferences can be drawn from Ellis’ appa- 
ratus about the abbreviations in h. What critical apparatus 
would pretend to reproduce faithfully all abbreviations of minor 
MSS? The statement that the importance of D has been ex- 
aggerated gives great satisfaction, though it would be better to 
say that it has no importance whatever. Stampini gives a list 
of 220 readings peculiar to Brandh. The list would of course 
be greatly reduced after a comparison with complete collations 
of all existing MSS. But as said above, I agree with Stampini 
in grouping the two MSS together. His suggestion that the 
common parent of the two is still in existence seems doubtful. 
I know of no MS that could qualify for the position. Though 
Stampini gives various lists of readings of Br to show that it 
agrees now with O, now with G, etc., I can not see that these 
prove his contention that Br and h belong to a tradition inde- 
pendent of O,Gand R. The fact that Br and h at times agree 
with O against the other reported MSS is interesting, but prob- 
ably shows merely that readings from O were transferred to 
some ancestor of Brand h. The similarity to O on the part of 
these two MSS was known to me and is not peculiar to them. 
I can not elaborate here on the relation of these two MSS to 
others. 

Stampini expresses a profound conviction that when all the 
MSS of Catullus will be carefully studied confirmation will be 
found of the strong suspicion to which the examination of Br 
and h led him, that there exists a tradition of the text indepen- 
dent of OGR, though admitting that the present slight knowl- 
edge of R makes certainty impossible. On the other hand I 
should express the strong conviction, based on my study of 
practically all the existing MSS of Catullus, including R, that 
Br and h do not belong to an independent tradition, though ad- 
mitting that there is a very remote possibility that they do. 
Stampini seems not to know that Hale has a complete set of 
collations of Catullus MSS (see Cl. Phil. 3.233) ; he does not 
even mention Hale’s name, though he apparently attributes a 
high value to R, discovered by Hale. 

B. L. ULLMAN. 


UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH. 
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REVUE DE PHILOLoGiE£, Vol. XX XVIII (1914). 


Observations sur l’emploi de linfinitif historique (5-26). 
Georges Ramain continues his studies on the infinitive 
(A. J. P. XXXV 346), noting only usage and manner of render- 
ing. The historical infinitive always expresses a consequence, 
and depends on a previous proposition, express or implied. The 
author finds but one exception, Ter. Andr. 368-9, and here he 
suspects the text. The h. i. has an ingressive signification, 
expresses new ideas, is not equivalent to the historical present, 
as Kuehner says, nor the Greek aorist, as Jaenicke claims, nor 
the historical perfect, as Barbelenet says, nor the imperfect, as 
the wrongly interpreted Priscian passage (XVIII, 4, 48, p. 228 
Keil) has been supposed to prove, but has no temporal significa- 
tion, except as it represents the time of the verb of the expres- 
sion on which it depends. 


Un fragment sur papyrus de la chronique d’Hippolyte de 
Rome (27-31). D. Serruys identifies a papyrus published by 
Grenfell and Hunt in 1908 (Oxyr. Papyr. VI, p. 176, no. 870) 
as part of a diapepiopos y7s in the Chronicon of Hippolytos, and 
shows that his work had great vogue in the Orient. 


Les prétoriens de Vitellius. Notes exégétiques sur plusieurs 
passages des Histoires de Tacite (32-75). Philippe Fabia 
comments on 8 passages from the Historiae. (1) II, 66-67: 
Angebat-loquebantur. Tacitus might better have written victi 
exercitus than victarum legionum, because Otho’s army was 
partly legionary, partly pretorian. The pretorians were pun- 
ished by Vitellius, not for their infidelity to Galba, but because 
of their fidelity to Otho. (2) II, 92-94; (3) ITI, 41; (4) IT, 
58; (5) III, 61-63; (6) III, 67-73, 78-85, IV, 1: Tacitus 
speaks of Vitellian, Vitellianus miles, miles Vitellit, and once 
Germanicae cohortes, but never calls them pretorians. Germani 
not to be confused with Germanici. (7) III, 57, 76-77, 81, IV, 
2; (8) IV, 46: Praetorianam-retinenda erat, three categories of 
applicants for pretorians under Vespasian. V. finally reduced 
them to nine cohorts, as under Augustus, by honesta missio, 
and missio ignominiosa, but alii ob culpam, sed carptim ac 
singuli. The article is a running commentary on the text, the 
views of Ritter and Valmaggi meeting frequent approbation or 
criticism. 
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Le texte de Polybe VI, 19, 2 et la durée du service militaire 
a Rome (76-80). E. Cavaignac, by a study of the number of 
citizens available for military service, reinforces the argument 
of Steinwender for keeping ¢€ in Polybius VI, 19, 2 for the 
number of years which citizens were obliged to serve as infantry. 


Notes critiques sur les Bucoliques de Virgile (81-92). L. 
Havet thinks for reasons both stichometric and sense-making 
that a line has fallen out between 1, 68 and 1, 69, and proposes 
<Aspiciam? aut ego hyperboreo flavescere sole>. H. adds a 
commendatory letter from C. Jullian. In 3, 102 the author com- 
mends the explanation of Donatus of his, adding that his is 
not only the oldest Vergilian example of the nom. plu. of hic, 
but, according to his belief, the oldest example in classic poetry. 
8, 17 and 30 show Vergil to have been inspired by two astral 
reminiscences which are incompatible with astronomical facts. 
8, 50: Havet proposes a question mark at end of 1. 49, a semi- 
colon after puer, and sic instead of tu inl. 50. 10, 1 should read 
Extremum hunc, Arethusa, mihi concede laborum. 


Aesch. Eum. 506 sqq. (93-96). H. Grégoire claims to have 
discovered the solution which Wecklein hints_at in his 1888 
edition: <3>zevcerat, xrA. 


Euripide, Ion, v. 1424 (97). J. E. Harry would read 708’ 
thacp’. at’ éordbas (codd.: tpacpa 
ws), saying that reorafas became teorabws and then ws. 


Notes critiques (98-113). René Waltz offers various emen- 
dations in Seneca, Tacitus, and Petronius. Seneca, Epist. ad 
Lucilium II, 3: Nihil—transfertur, W. proposes to insert multa 
before temptantur. III, 3: Epistulas—dicimus, sic priore 
ought to be secretiore. IV, 2: et hoc quidem peior est, quod 
etc., Hense’s addition of res after peior is unnecessary. 
IV, 3: Intelleges—transeat, malum magnum instead of nullum 
magnum. V, 2: Asperum—evita, Gertz’ conjecture to be dis- 
regarded. VIII, 5: Domus—corporis, read corpori. IX, 11: 
Non dubie—adfectus, last phrase should not be punctuated with 
an interrogation mark. IX, 17: Quamdiu—victurus, punctua- 
tion needs to be changed. IX, 18: Omne—insequitur, Stilbon 
—insequitur to be considered a gloss. XVIII, 4: Hoc multo— 
facere, nec misceri should be sed misceri. XVIII, 11: Sepositos 
—timendum sit, for decretis read secretis. XX, 11: Nescio— 
aestimanda est, for angulus si read an gulosus. XXXIII, 7: 
Hoc Zenon—profer, for moveris read merebis. XXXIX, 3: 
Quemadmodum—motu est, consider non magis quam quiescere 
a gloss. XLI, 7: Vitem—deducit, consider eorum quae tulit a 
gloss to explain pondere. XLV, 8: Ceterum—persuaseris, 
read ut nesciat, wt tu illi.... XLVII, 5: Alia interim— 
infelix, change the semi-colon after abutimur to a comma, and 
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sense is clear. XLVIII, 3: Haec societas—homine, for omnes 
hominibus read omnibus hominibus. De otio III, 3: Si res- 
publica—impendet, for osculata read obscurata. De tranquilli- 
tate animi XVI, 1: Ubi . . . cogitur—palam facere. W. de- 
fends ms. reading. Tacitus, Annales XIII, 26: Ille—adversos, 
W. changes his suggestion (Rev. de Phil. XXIX, p. 52) of 
fieret egit for fieret ut to fieret retulit, saying that the copyist 
forgot to repeat ret and reduced ulit to ut. XIV, 16: Ne tamen 
—supplere, for aetatis nati read aetate: nam ti. XIV, 60: His 
quanquam—Octaviam, for his quanquam read haudquaquam. 
XV, 62: Quando—laturos, for constantis amicitiae laturos read 
constanti amicitiae daturos. Petronius, Satirae 28: Tres— 
dicebat, for hoc suum propinasse read hoc solum propinasse. 
30: Rettulimus—poenam, for in precario read in proedrio. 


Bulletin bibliographique (114-135). M. Besnier, Lexique de 
géographie ancienne (V. Chapot). Fr. Fischer, Thucydidis 
reliquiae in papyris et membranis Aegyptiacis servatae (C. 
Michel). W. Norvin, Olympiodori philosophi in Platonis 
Phaedonem commentaria (A. Diés). K. Jander, Oratorum et 
rhetorum fragmenta nuper reperta (G. Mathieu). O. Kern, 
Inscriptiones graecae, Fasc. 7 of Tabulae (B. H(auSsoullier) ). 
E. Nachmanson, Historische att. Inschriften, Fasc. 110 of 
Kleine Texte; Historische gr. Inschriften bis auf Alex. d. gr., 
Fasc. 121 of KI. Texte; F. Bleckmann, Gr. Inschriften zur gr. 
Staatenkunde (G. Mathieu). H. Usener, Kleine Schriften, IV, 
Arbeiten zur Religionsgeschichte (R. D. de Lageneste). S. 
Reinach, Cornélie ou le Latin sans pleurs ; Sidonie ou le Frangais 
sans peine (P. L(ejay)). J. de Decker, Juvenalis declamans ; 
Studies in Philology Vol. X, Univ. of N. Car.; J. Hunger & H. 
Lamer, Altorientalische Kultur im Bilde (J. Marouzeau). Ed. 
Norden, Agndstos Theos, Untersuchungen zur Formen- 
geschichte religidser Rede; W. Riepl, Das Nachrichtenwesen 
des Altertums; Fr. Fessler, Benutzung d. philosophischen 
Schriften Ciceros durch Lactanz; S. Abercii vita, Th. Nissen, 
ed.; Sancti Benedicti regula monachorum, D. C. Butler, ed. 
(P. Lejay). Ausgewahlte Komdédien d. P. Terentius Afer. 
Vol. I. Phormio, E. Hauler (G. Ramain). 


Les personnages épisodiques dans l’Andrienne de Térence 
(137-150). H.de La Ville de Mirmont finds that Terence first 
put a real libertus, Sosia, on the Roman stage, and was the first 
to introduce, not create, a sage-femme part, and he compares 
Lesbia to Mrs. Gamp. 


Notes sur l’Héléne d’Euripide (151-162). H. Grégoire offers 
the following emendations: I, for éroies, 1. 391, try mais 
Aws éroia o’. II, os in |. 620 is not to be read with 708’ but is 
to be translated ‘ because’ and goes with what follows. III, 1. 
1321, for pacrevovea <mévovs> try paorevovo’ arvoos, IV, Il. 
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1353-4, try dv ob <od’> dcia év <piv> Badrdpors ; 
ll. 1366-7, try vw jw Aabeiv | trepBaciav Bacchantes, 1. 
1003, change to -ords y’ 1. 983, change to ws 
Operat, 

Ad Bucol. 1, 70 (163-164). R. Cahen does not agree with 
L. Havet (see above, p. 101), and emends 1. 70 to Post ah quot 
mea regna, etc. 

Virgile, Bucoliques 3, 100 (164-168). L. Havet continues 
his examination of this line. 

Diodore, "ANASTASI’OY (169-173). L. Mariés 
brings forward good reasons for attributing to Diodorts of 
Tarsus the body of the commentary contained in the Coislin. 
gr. 275. The compilation of the marginal portion of the com- 
mentary was the work of Anastasius. 

L’ane et la vigne (Hygin., Fab. 274, 1) (174-181). G. 
Lafaye examines into the original sources of the fable. 

Survivances des luttes politiques du V® siécle chez les orateurs 
Attiques du IV® siécle (182-205). G. Mathieu examines the 


‘ types which the orators used. Solon=6 vopoéérns, Aristides= 


6 dixadraros avnp, Kritias=type de la tyrannie extréme. Paral- 
lel passages from Andocides and Aeschines are given, and M. 
thinks both draw from the same source. The orators’ points of 
view are attributable in part also to social status. 


Notes sur la vita Cypriani et sur Lucianus (206-210). L. 
Bayard amends Vita Cypriani 4, 1: Erat sane illi etiam de nobis 
to novis ; also the reply of Lucianus to Celerinus: quibus scio— 
vicisti is emended to quibus eum... versato risi gaudio 
vicisti, and novt is not to be read as perfect of mosco, but as gen. 
of novus. 


La, déesse Julie: CIG. 2815 et 3642 (211-214). W. H. 
Buckler in Rev. de Phil. XXXVII, 1913, p. 331, did not know 
of a case where Julia Domna had the epithet @e¢ in inscrip- 
tions. He gives a case, supplied by G. F. Hill, on a coin of 
Trapezopolis in Caria. CIG 2815 and 3642, supposed to refer to 
Julia Domna, B. believes to refer to Livia. 


La notation ascendante des nombres dans la chronique 
d’Eusébe (215-218). D. Serruys calls attention to the care 
which must be taken to determine whether any given chrono- 
logical writer has used the descending or ascending system of 
notation. 

Bulletin bibliographique (219-239). Th. Fitzhugh, Indo- 
european rhythm (J. Marouzeau). F. Liibkers Reallexikon 
des klass. Altertums, 8th ed. (P. Lejay). L. Laurand, Manuel 
des Etudes grecques et latines, Fasc. 1. (R. Duchamp de 
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Lageneste). E. Bourguet, Les ruines de Delphes (B. Haus- 
soullier). L. Havet, Manuel de critique verbale appliquée aux 
textes latins (P. Lejay). D. Barbelenet, De l’aspect verbal en 
latin ancien et particuliérement dans Térence (J. Marouzeau). 
Th. Zielinski, Cicero im Wandel der Jahrhunderte (P. Lejay). 
O. Kramer, ed., C. Valeri Flacci Argonauticon libri VIII (J. 
Marouzeau). Fr. Norden, Apulejus von Madaura und das 
romische Privatrecht. P. Lehmann, Johannes Sichardus und 
die von ihm benutzten Bibliotheken und Handschriften (P. 
Lejay). 

Platonica (241-244), A. Diés offers these changes in text: I. 
Rep. 364e/365a, for Sa Ovowy xai 
read Kai da II. Legg. g60c/d, KAewia 
—divamw, after tiv "Atpotov tpirny read <Tyv> owrnpiav, and 
for t@ read tpi <tTw>. 

Notes critiques aux chapitres de Pline relatifs a l’histoire de 
Vart (245-254). A. J. Reinach discusses the group paintings 
of Parrhasios as given by Pliny. N. H. XXXV, 71 Aeneas, 
Castorque ac Pollux, he changes to Helena C. ac P.; XXXV, 
70 for et Philiscum et Liberum he suggests et Phrynichum etc. 


Une étymologie ancienne du nom de Sarapis (255-258). 
P. Roussel discusses the interpretation of Plutarch, De Iside et 
Osiride, chap. XXIX. 


Les lettres de Diogéne 4 Monime et la confrontation des 
TONOI (259-271). R. Nihard discusses letters XX XVII and 
XXXIX, and concludes that they are lettres de direction, and 
develop the same idea, that of adoxnors. 


Correspondance de Saint Cyprien, corrections a faire au 
texte de Hartel (272-273). L. Bayard emends: Ep. I, 1, p. 
645, 14; IV, 2, p. 474, 9 et s.; VIII, 1, p. 485, 19 et s.; XI, 5, 
p. 499, 11; XIII, 4, p. 506, 25-507, 1 et s. 


Le texte du Phédre et le Vindobonensis 54 (W) (274-284). 
H. Alline gives results of his collation of ms. W, using Burnet’s 
2d edition (Oxford Texts). His collation shows that Vind. 
109 (®) and Ambr. 56 (r) derive from W, and that Ven. 189 
(S of Schanz) and Vind. 80 (Vind. 3 of Stallbaum) belong to 
same group. 


Sophocle, Trachiniennes, v. 554 (285-286); H. Grégoire 
changes Avrnpa to AocioFyya, on grounds of confusion of Byzan- 
tine pronunciation of v with o.: Avrnya a lapsus for Aotrnpa, 
a gloss of 

Un graffite mal compris (287-289). S. Reinach thinks that 


the inscription found on one of the bronze doors of the Capitol 
during Stilicho’s pillage, given by Zosimus (V, 35) as MISERO 
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REGI SERVANTUR, and which Hodgkin took at face value, 
should be NIGER Q. REGII SERVVS. 


Un manuscrit palimpseste du commentaire de Proclus au 
Timée de Platon (290-291). D. Serruys calls attention to the 
difficulty raised by the establishment of the fact that A of Plato 
and the oldest ms. of Proclus are copies made by the same hand 
in the same shop. 


Bulletin bibliographique (292-301). E. Samter, Die Religion 
der Griechen ; Entaphia, in memoria di Emilio Pozzi: (1) G. 
de Sanctis, Les Nomophylakes d’Athénes, (2) L. Pareti, Deux 
recherches de chronologie grecque, (3) A. Ferrabino, ®ecaaAav 
moXiteia, (4) A. Rostagni, Isocrate et Philippe, (5) L. Coccolo, 
Le décret apostolique de Jérusalem, (6) G. A. Alfero, Les 
derniéres années de Naevius, (7) B. Motzo, Examen historico- 
critique du 3° livre de Macchabées (G. Mathieu); Papyri 
Iandanae ed. C. Kalbfleisch, Instrumenta graeca publica et 
privata, ed. L. Spohr (B. Haussoullier) ; Kommentar zu Ciceros 
Rede Pro Sex. Roscio Amerino, 2d ed., G. Landgraf ; Q. Horati 
Flacci carmina, Rec. Fr. Vollmer; M. Annaei Lucani Belli 
civilis libri X, tert. ed. C. Hosius; Corpus agrimensorum 
Romanorum, Rec. C. Thulin; Iulii Firmici Materni Matheseos 
libri VIII, ed. W. Kroll et F. Skutsch; A. Dieterich, Nekyia 
(Beitrage zur Erklarung der neuentdeckten Petrusapokalypse), 
2d ed. (P. Lejay) ; Jas. Mearns, Early Latin Hymnaries (Abbé 
Hocedez) ; Jas. Mearns, The Canticles of the Christian Church 
Eastern and Western in Early and Mediaeval Times (H. 
Lebégue). 

Les architectes et entrepreneurs a Délos de 314 a 240 (303- 
330). Lacroix examines the results of Homolle and Glotz 
on the functions, magisterial qualifications and earnings of the 
architects, and the partnerships, pay and position of the con- 
tractors. A list of both architects and contractors is given on 
pages 326-330. 

Bulletin bibliographique (332-334). J. Bielcki, De aetatis 
Demosthenicae studiis Libanianis (G. Mathieu); P. de La- 
briolle, La crise montaniste, and idem, Les sources de l’histoire 
du montanisme (P. Lejay). 

Revue des comptes rendus (parus en 1913) d’ouvrages 
relatifs a l’antiquité classique (1-123). 

Revue des revues et publications (1913) d’Académies 


(1-245). 
R. V. D. MAGOFFIN. 
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REPORT OF RHEINISCHES Museum, Vol. LXX, 4. 


Pp. 482-523. Kurt Witte, Wortrhythmus bei Homer. Under 
the foregoing title the author proposes to publish, in place of a 
complete history of the language of the Greek epos, a series of 
articles on the various problems of the Homeric language. The 
present article, which is worthy of the careful consideration of 
scholars that are interested in the subject of Homeric meter 
and language, bears the subtitle ‘Srixot dxégado. und orixo 
petovpo.’. The author shows successively that position before 
the bucolic caesura, position between the bucolic caesura and 
the end of the verse, position before the feminine caesura, thie 
fifth foot, the second foot, the sixth foot, the third trochee, and 
ictus in general were productive of new forms that took their 
place beside the regular forms. An adequate list of representa- 
tive examples of each of these categories would exceed the 
limits of the space available for this report. As a striking illus- 
tration, however, of the influence of position in the creation of 
metrically lengthened forms may be mentioned the behavior of 
such words as dvnp, vdwp, and “Apys. The nominative 
with short a is found about 140 times in the interior of the verse, 
whereas 45 of the 50 examples of avnp with long a are found 
in the sixth foot. ddwp is used as an iambus 25 times, but 46 of 
the 48 examples of its use as a spondee are found in the sixth 
foot. “Apys has iambic measurement in 31 instances, whilst 17 
of the 19 instances of spondaic measurement are found in the 
sixth foot. The material examined leads the author to enun- 
ciate the principle that in Homeric verse metrical lengthening 
is determined not solely by metrical necessity but also by 
metrical convenience. By the application of this principle he 
does away with all the so-called dxépado and petovpor orixor. 


Pp. 524-550. Th. Birt, Der Aufbau der sechsten und vierten 
Satire Juvenals. The author thinks that he has succeeded in 
making a satisfactory analysis of the sixth satire of Juvenal. 
He points out that the poem is not a satire on women in general, 
but that it is directed against married women alone. The main 
body of the poem is divided into two parts, the one treating of 
the relation of the married woman to her husband, the other 
of her relations to other persons. There is also an introduction 
and a brief conclusion. The recurrence of similar thoughts in 
the four divisions is natural. The same thought serves different 
purposes in different divisions. Similar repetitions are found 
in Cicero, who is a master of analysis. The outline of the poem 
is as follows. Part I. Chastity has departed from Rome 
(1-135): Chastity dwelt at Rome in the age of Saturn (1-20). 
Adultery crept in as early as the Silver age (21-37). Ursidius 
wants a wife and is looking for a chaste woman (38-47). A 
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chaste matron may perhaps be found in some solitary country 
place (48-59), but not at Rome (61-81). A warning example 
is Eppia, the senator’s wife, who ran off to Egypt with a 
gladiator (82-113). Things are no better at court (114-132), 
to say nothing of the poison administered to Britannicus (133- 
135). Part II. Relation of wife to husband (136-345): (a) 
Annoyances of the married man’s life (136-285): From the 
wife that is rich (136-141), beautiful (142-161), impeccable 
(161-183) ; that knows Greek (184-199) ; that tyrannizes over 
the husband that dotes upon her (200-225) ; that is looking for 
a divorce (224-230); the mother-in-law (231-241); the 
litigious propensities of the wife (242-245) ; her fondness for 
practice with gladiatorial weapons (246-267) ; the adulterous 
wife (268-285). (b) The cause of this abnormal condition 
(286-345): The luxurious mode of living that has come from 
abroad (286-300) ; the excesses that characterize the private 
(300-334) and public religious cults of the women (335-345). 
Part III. Relations of the wife to others than her husband (346- 
591): She cannot be locked in (346-348) ; attends the public 
shows (349-365); is fond of eunuchs (366-378), devoted to 
musicians (379-397), interested in the city news (398-412), 
brutal to her poor neighbors (413-418); neglectful of her 
guests (419-433), fond of displaying her knowledge of liter- 
ature, rhetoric, and grammar (434-456); adorns herself to 
attract the moechi (457-473) ; her behavior at toilet (474-506) ; 
her intimacy with oriental priests and soothsayers (511-591). 
Part IV. Criminal conduct of the wife (592-661): She prac- 
tices abortion (592-609) ; makes her husband insane by admin- 
istering love-potions (610-626); and even poisons him and 
his children (626-661). The Winstedt fragment is rejected as 
spurious. 

The author thinks that the fourth satire is a unit and not a 
piece of patchwork. Verses 1-36 are a mimus-like conversation 
and serve as a prologue. The connection of thought between 
the prologue and the body of the poem is this: ‘ Mad was the 
luxury of Crispinus in the matter of fish ; still madder the luxury 
of his imperial master Domitian.’ The body of the fourth satire 
is a parodic rhapsody on Domitian and his court. 


Pp. 551-567. Hermann Mutschmann, Eine peripatetische 
Quelle Lukians. The source of Lucian’s wepi rot py pediws 
motevew SaBodAp was a Peripatetic treatise on character, the 
title and the precise literary form of which cannot be deter- 
mined, but the author of which was most probably Ariston of 
Keos. The work in question may have been a special tract, per- 
haps a letter like the wepi xovpifew vrepndpavias, or it 
may have been'some larger ethical treatise. If it was a special 
tract, the treatment must have harmonized with the author's 
ethical views as elsewhere expressed ; and the essay, or letter, 
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must have been regarded by its writer as a contribution to the 
larger subject of friendship. 


Pp. 568-583. K. Busche, Kritische Beitraege zu Senecas 
Naturales Quaestiones. The following passages receive con- 
sideration: I Praef. 3 (in connection with which the author 
discusses the use of asyndeton in Seneca) ; 5, 12; 16, 7; 17, 9; 
II 12, 5; 29 E; 32, 8; 35, 1; 40, 4; 59, 6; III 15, 5; 18, 3; 19, 2 
26, 7; 27, 9; 28, 5; 29, 3; 6; 9; IV a, 2, 5; 10; 12; b, 13, 2; 
V 9, 33 12, 5; 13, 2; 18, 7; VI 10, 1; 22, 4; 32, 2; VII 24, 2. 

Pp. 584-590. Wilhelm Bannier, Zu den attischen Ueber- 
gabeurkunden des 4. Jahrhunderts in Kolumnenschrift. As a 
result of the restudy of the inscriptions specified in the title, 
Bannier gives an improved arrangement of the lines of John- 
son’s fragment (A. J. A. XVIII 1 ff.), and he shows that II 747, 
or its like, probably constituted the first column of an inscription 
of which the Johnson-Woodward fragment constituted the 
second and third columns, II 676, or its like, the lower part of 
the fourth column, and II 693, or its like, the fifth column. The 
author also makes interesting observations on the contents, the 
the method of arrangement, and the relative dates of other 
treasury lists of this period. 


Pp. 591-610. W. Kroll, Randbemerkungen. (Continued 
from Rh. Mus. LXIX 95.) XXVIII. Emendations of Julius 
Valerius. XXIX. The Varro referred to in the phrase ‘ Varro 
in Ephemeride ’ in the Brevis Expositio ad Verg. Georg. I 397, 
may very well have been the grammarian Marcus Terentius 
Varro, who was the author of two ephemerides. It is com- 
monly believed that the person designated by Donatus was the 
poet P. Varro Atacinus, who translated Aratus. Granting that 
the fragment of the Expositio may have belonged to P. Varro’s 
translation of Aratus, the translation itself could not have borne 
the title of Ephemeris, for such an application of the term 
ephemeris is not found before Fulgentius, Virg. cont. 34, 9. 
XXX. Critical note on the fragment of the Harpazomene of 
Caecilius cited by Donatus on Terent. Eunuch. 671. XXXI. 
The eleventh speech of Dio is a specimen of what the rheto- 
ricians called dvacxevy. Dio did not draw upon Aristotle for 
the details of his Homeric criticism, as Montgomery, Studies in 
Honor of B. L. Gildersleeve, p. 405 ff., thought, but upon a 
compilation belonging to a wh age and embracing the results 
of Aristotelian and Alexandrian criticism. 


Pp. 611-621. Alfred Klotz, Zur Kritik einiger ciceronischer 
Reden. IV. Pro Rabirio Postumo. The author discusses and 
emends passages of sections 31, 42, 43, 26, 47. 


Pp. 622-637. A. Brinkmann, Die olympische Chronik. The 
author reviews and combats the various arguments that have 
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been advanced against the authenticity of the list of Olympian 
victors, and marshals and supplements the arguments that have 
been adduced in its support. A special contribution to the sub- 
ject is a study of the names of the victors mentioned in the list. 
The article concludes with the statement that the list has not 
only successfully withstood all attacks that have been directed 
against it, but has been continually receiving new confirmation 
from every possible quarter. 

Pp. 638-644. Miszellen. A. Schober, Ein Homerzitat bei 


Philodem epi eiaeBeias (638-639). Fragments 242 II a and 
247 II are consecutive and the gaps must be restored thus: 


émdeix | réa pve |w “Opun- 
A€yovow xara pos ade avyyp lade” 
Aiav (?) TAad]xov, ’Apioro- 247 II 
réAys 8° ad |rov “yépwv os vnpep- 
oat eis Ando |v Kai tas Ths, IIpw- 
Nypyldas.| tov Tpw- 


Guenther Jachmann, Der Name Hellespont (640-644). The 
author takes a middle course between Sieglin, who claimed 
that in the early Greek authors, more particularly in Hecataeus, 
the term Hellespont included also the Aegean, and Klotz, who 
maintained that this use of the term originated in the brain of 
some grammarian and had no literary warrant. Birt had 
already cited Ciris 413 as an instance of the wider use, and 
Jachmann now adduces the following additional examples, 
Culex 337, Herc. O. 775, Sen. Agam. 565, Trag. inc. LV p. 289 
R.* The source of the wider use seems to J. to have been 


some Hellenistic poet. 
C. W. E. MILter. 


BRIEF MENTION. 


In view of the space given up to Paulus Silentiarius and the 
Greek Anthology in the present number, I cannot do more than 
announce the appearance of a new volume of the Loeb Classical 
Library in which we are presented with a translation of the 
Fifth and Sixth Books of the Greek Anthology by the well- 
known scholar W. R. Paton. Not only so but ‘donatus iam 
rude’ as I am, I ought to lay aside the ferule which I used for 
sixty years on the performances of my pupils, and forswear 
any further criticisms of translations. But I have grateful 
memories of Mr. Paton’s other work and especially of his 
striking illustration of the famous dictum of Goethe that a 
knowledge of the poet’s country is essential to the understand- 
ing of the poet himself. Pindar’s rpéowra padba- 
Kdgwvor dowdai (I. 2, 8) lay hid in night until Mr. Paton pub- 
lished a paper in the Classical Review (June 1888, p. 180) from 
which it appeared that the personified songs, like Eastern 
dancers, ‘ plastered their faces with silver coins’. This paper 
was followed by J. G. Frazer in the C. R. for Oct. of the same 
year, p. 261; and in A. J. P. XXX 358 I gave yet another illus- 
tration from Hichens’s Garden of Allah. Of this evident 
explanation, Sir John Sandys has nothing better to say than 
‘Probably’. Eastern dancers, after all, he might urge, are 
not Greek dancers and Goethe’s dictum does not apply with full 
force. But Southern Italy is Magna Graecia and it is interest- 
ing to read in Briggs’s ‘In the Heart of Italy’ that in Lecce 
‘every guest that danced with the bride gave her a handker- 
chief or a piece of silver. In the latter case she spat on it and 
stuck it on her forehead.’ Now Lecce is not far from Calimera 
and Thumb has given us a specimen of the Greek of Calimera, 
recorded by Morosi and Comparetti. The origin of the custom 
may be Eastern, the tradition is certainly Greek. An interpre- 
tation based on actual vision carries or ought to carry conviction, 
and I am sorry that Sir John Sandys is not quite convinced. 
Another interpretation of the same sort that I advocated for 
P. 2, 82: ayav mayyv diarréxee (A. J. P. XXVIII 109, XXX 358) 
has been followed by Sir John, in spite of the mAaris yéAws 
of Walter Headlam (1. c.), and he renders the words ‘ weaveth 
on every side a tangled path’. ‘ Weaving a path’ would prob- 
ably not have commended itself to Headlam the fastidious any 
more than ‘ weaving a bend ’, but I was interested to read in a 
local newspaper the vivid description of a cheap lodging-house, 
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in which occur the words ‘ weaving one’s way among the stair 
contortionists ’. Scholars must live the life of the day, if they 
are to make their other life truly alive. 


In spite of the protest just expressed against the overdoing 
of the Greek Anthology in this number, Paulus Silentiarius 
intrudes into the confines of Brief Mention. After my article 
was out of my hands, I was made aware of a paper in Classical 
Philology for June 1916 (p. 336) in which Professor FIsKE 
comments on a much discussed passage of my old enemy Persius 
V 165-66: dum Chrysidis udas ebrius ante fores exstincta cum 
face canto. The scene is taken from the New Comedy, main- 
tains Professor FisKre, which nobody will deny. The key to 
‘udas’, which is variously interpreted, is given, according to 
Professor FIsKE, by two passages. In one, Lucilius XXTX 841, 
something is thrown down from the window on the approach- 
ing <lovers> and the something is hot water according to 
Marx’s interpretation of 846. More convincing is the familiar 
passage from Horace, Sat. 2, 7, go-91: foribusque repulsum | 
perfundit gelida. Now the same situation occurs in Paulus 
A. P. V 281—by no means one of his worst: 


xhLa por “Eppovacca piAaxpytovs peta Kwpous 
oréppaow avrcias Oipas 

éx kuAixwv éréxevev auadbuve 82 yairny, 
qv poss és tprconv wrA€Eapev 

epr€xOnv 8 Exe padrAov vd’ éx yap éxeivys 
AdOpiov eixe KVALE yAvKEpov 


In his commentary Veniero cites the Horatian passage and 
quotes Mallet’s Quaestiones Propertianae, p. 44: Amans aqua 
perfusus ab irata puella maiorem se accepisse amoris ardorem 
ait, quod ex comoedia quadam sumptum esse putat Benndorfius 
Griech. Vasenbilder 1877, p. 91 collata vasis pictura tab. 44. 
In my commentary, I have not cited Propertius 1, 16, 4, which 
is not to the point. 


In the Revue archéologique of last year M. SALOMON REI- 
NACH published an interesting sketch of his master Michel Bréal 
(1832-1915 )—a vivid personality whose memory abides with 
me as fresh as it was the day after my solitary interview with 
him in 1880. From this notice we learn that philological studies 
came near losing two of their most distinguished French repre- 
sentatives, Bréal, because he was a Jew, and Perrot, because he 
was a Protestant. In A. J. P. XXIV 353-358 and XXVIII 
208-217, I gave a sympathetic account of Bréal’s views on the 
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Homeric Question as contained in Un probléme de Vhistoire 
littéraire. Carried away as I am too often by the company [ 
happen to be keeping when I am reading Homer, to one thing 
I have been fairly constant. Homer’s world was no rudimentary 
world. No simplicity of a rude age was his. No ballad-singer 
was he. Horace may have overdone the matter when he compli- 
mented Homer on his ethics, but that Homer was a subtle psy- 
chologist I have always been ready to maintain (A. J. P. XX‘XI 
358). Helen was a true woman, even if there is an aura of 
divinity about her, and I take no umbrage at the flirtations of 
Penelope. And so far forth I am with Bréal. 


For a fairly faithful summary of Bréal’s views I must refer 
to the articles already cited. The German reviews of the book, 
so far as I have recorded them were hostile or, what is worse, 
sniffy. Bréal, it is true, laid himself open to criticism by reason 
of sundry slips, which all scholars might not be disposed to 
treat so leniently as Seymour has done, who wrote in his 
generous way Cl. Phil. III 106 (quoted A. J. P. XXIX 125): 
* About a dozen clear cases of oscitancy might be noted but no 
one would urge them against M. Bréal’s scholarship.’ I myself 
have cited (A. J. P. XXVIII 210) his droll mistake in making 
Thetis the daughter of Zeus, and an esteemed correspondent 
has nearly made up the tale of ‘the dozen clear cases of osci- 
tancy’ to which Seymour refers. It was Theano and not 
Andromache (p. 8) that spread the peplos on the knees of 
Athena (Z 302). Arete and the consort of Alkinoos were one 
and the same and not different persons (p. 27). Helen was not 
queen of Pylos any more than Sirmium was in Dacia (Essays 
and Studies p. 384). Andromache makes three appearances 
and not two merely. X 437 is too memorable to be overlooked. 
There was no fight between Aphrodite and Diomedes (p. 68). 
Aphrodite, as my correspondent puts it, was a Red Cross nurse, 
Diomedes, a champion of frightfulness. Homer does not tell us 
that Iphigeneia was sacrificed (p. 82). The only offering up 
of Iphigeneia mentioned is where Iphigeneia under the name 
of Iphianassa is offered in marriage to Achilles—a point which 
I overlooked in my summary (XXVIII 213), though my sum- 
maries are things for which I take no responsibility except that 
of fidelity to the work summarized. Still such mistakes do not 
affect the main contention and this it is that stirred the ire and 
derision of the German critics. Schroeder sneered at Bréal’s 
thesis (D. L. Z. 6. Juni 1908) and Kluge in the now deceased 
N. P. R. 1907 declared: Dass durch diese Anschauung die ganze 
homerische Frage auf den Kopf gestellt wird, sieht jeder, der 
die Ilias genauer kennt und die Sache unbefangen betrachtet. 


| 
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BRIEF MENTION. II3 


In view of this outgiving the following anecdote for which 
M. Reinach vouches has its amusing side. 


Pendant qu’il imprimait son ceuvre Bréal recut la visite d’un célébre 
savant allemand et lui exposa sa thése: ‘ Mais, c’est ce que nous enseig- 
nons’, dit le philologue. ‘Alors’, repartit Bréal, ‘c'est dans votre 
enseignement ésotérique, car ceux de vos livres que j’ai lus disent tout 
autre chose.’ 


It was, I must confess, somewhat of a shock to me to find that 
Bréal considered Paley (A. J. P. XXVIII 213) to have good 
sense ‘comme en général les Anglais quand ils suivent leur 
propre instinct ’"—but it is not uninstructive to compare with 
Bréal’s thesis the latest views of two English scholars, one of 
them the foremost Homerist among English-speaking peoples. 

CHADWICK in the Heroic Age says: 


It is not sensible to regard the Anglo-Saxon poems, still less the 
Homeric poems, as products of barbarism. The courts which gave birth 
to such poetry must have appreciated to a considerable extent the culture 
as well as the luxury of earlier civilization. 


And Lear, Homer and History: 


Greek history arose in courts, in the society of a small and refined 
aristocracy, the lower elements were introduced at a later stage and 
appealed to a mixed audience. 


In the great war between the ‘ Einheitshirten’ and the 
‘ Kleinliederjager’ the middle ground has become narrower 
and narrower ever since I can remember. There are other 
things I should like to copy from this interesting sketch. Of 
Latin grammar Bréal said ‘La grammaire latine est devenue 
chez nous un terrain mouvant dans lequel rien ne tient debout ’ 
and he protests against the use of meaningless examples in 
school-grammars, just as I protested in my Latin School Gram- 
mar of 1898. But 1898 is 1898, Bréal and I were close con- 
temporaries, both out of date. 


Sunt quos—There are those who delight in collecting ‘ howl- 
ers’ such as the malevolent might call the slips made by Bréal 
that have been specified above. Of school-boy, of undergradu- 
ate, mistakes there is simply noend. The late Professor Norton 
had a choice collection, with which he was wont to tegale his 
guests. I remember a very amusing anthology published years 
ago in Macmillan’s Magazine. The report of the Quincy School 
held its own as a classic for many years. Fully aware of my 
own shortcomings, I have never gloated over such things. 
When I asked my boys to translate ‘The horsemen were cap- 
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tured arms and all’, I hardly smiled when the rendering was 
handed in: of abrais 6rAais édAwoav. Those who are curious 
in such things will find not a few specimens recorded in the 
thirty-six volumes of the JouRNAL. But ‘ Noli altum sapere sed 
time ’, the old Robert Stephens motto (A. J. P. XXXV 461), 
has been before me these sixty odd years, ever since I wrote 
one of my youthful papers on Henry Stephens, as he was called 
then. If I mention such things, it is to teach a lesson we all need. 
My attention has been called to a false genealogy in my Pindar 
O. 7, 23 which makes Tlepolemos the husband and not the son 
of Astydameia. The error is due to a wrong alignment as the 
commentary shews, but alas! the mistake has been copied. 
Another Pindarist, the same informant writes, has made Peleus 
marry Harmonia, and an eminent scholar tells on Herodotus 
the story that Herodotus tells on Hekataios—and there are 
those who will say that it serves Herodotus right, that thief of 
the world (A. J. P. X! 253). 


In the Introduction to his edition of the Medea, that playful 
sprite Verrall amused himself with illustrating the processes of 
textual criticism by imaginary corruptions in the text of Milton. 
Anyone who has been a slave of the press as long as I have been 
would find it unnecessary to resort to imaginary corruptions. 
It is only needful to reveal the secrets of the prison-house from 
which corrected proofs are released. To take two instances of 
recent occurrence, if it had not been for the vigilance of the 
proof-reader ‘the undeniable charm of the best exemplars of 
English scholarship ’ would have appeared as ‘ the undesirable 
charm’ (XXXVII 495, 1. 6) and ‘ Nothing is more contagious 
than the sneering habit’ (1. c., p. 496, 1. 24) would have been 
turned into a hygienic warning against the ‘ sneezing habit’. 
Corruptions of this kind maintain themselves for generations 
in our English classics... And one such corruption has given 
rise to an international correspondence, the upshot of which 
may be interesting to the students of Poe. At the same time, 
I am not quite prepared to follow the example of the Revue 
critique, which has recently begun a series of questions and 
answers, though to judge by sundry utterances, such a sub- 
section of the JouURNAL would be welcome to some of the readers 


*A few years ago when my criticisms of Browning’s improprieties 
called forth anonymous remonstrance and private corrections (A, J. P. 
XXXII 241; XXXVI 237), one of my correspondents wrote to me 
touching the Pippa Passes pedantry. ‘Some men are incredibly inno- 
cent .... The most astounding instance I have seen is that of the 
editor of Little, Brown and Co.’s edition of Gray’s Poems, who turned 
the line in the ‘ Jemmy Twitcher’ poem 


But his name is a shame and his eyes are so lewd 


into 


But his nose is a shame, etc.’ 
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of Brief Mention; for with all my honest endeavour to convey 
a perfectly clear surface meaning (A. J. P. XXXII 483) I am 
not seldom accused of Heraklitean tenebricosity. ¢éyyos pév 
évverois, aéuvéros 8’ EpeBos. 


But to the present problem—propounded by a scholar, whose 
position demands respectful consideration. 


‘ The <puzzling passage> ’, my correspondent writes ‘occurs in a let- 
ter of Poe’s to Mr. —— dated 1 31, and dealing with Poetry in general 
and more particularly with the theories of Coleridge and Wordsworth. 
It runs thus: 

Yet, let not Mr. W. despair, he has given immortality to a wagon and 
the bee. Sophocles has eternalized a sore toe and dignified a tragedy 
with a chorus of turkeys. 

I have consulted four or five copies including two of the most recent 
editions of Poe’s works and find no variant except that a recent English 
edition prints—‘ waggon’.’ 


~ Now it is perfectly evident that ‘turkeys’ is an impos- 
sible reading. Quite apart from the fact that the Mel- 
eagris Gallopavo was as unknown to the age of Sophocles 
as broom-corn to the days of Thomas Creede (A. J. P. 
XXXI 239) there is no trace of a bird-chorus in Sophocles, 
and we must fall back upon conjectural emendation. Poe’s 
beautiful handwriting might give us pause. Still with printers 
all things are possible and palaeographically ‘ jackeys’ would 
not be difficult. To my mind the case is as simple of solu- 
tion as the one to which I can bear personal witness, in which 
Jacob’s ‘limping leg’ was transmuted in print into Jacob’s ‘ limp- 
ing 69’. ‘ Jackies’ for the mariners of the chorus of the Ajax 
would be in keeping with the tone of the ‘ sore toe ’ of the Philoc- 
tetes. But ‘ jackey’ or ‘ jackie’ for ‘ jacktar’ has no literary 
warrant except in recent American periodical literature. Poe 
was practically a Southerner. Southern literary men of his type 
were conservatives, and the ‘animus suspicax’ of your true 
critic must suspend judgment until he finds out whether the word 
‘ jackey ’ was used at West Point, where Poe was a cadet for a 
time, in mockery of the other branch of the service. Doubtless 
my conjecture has been anticipated but that furnishes only 
another analogy to the processes of that conjectural criticism 
which takes up so much space in the annals of classical scholar- 
ship.* 


* Since the above Brief Mention was in print a letter has been received 
from my correspondent with further details, which I subjoin: 

“T quote this from the ‘ Works’, ed. Stedman & Woodberry, London, 
1895. The letter was reprinted in the ‘Southern Literary Messenger’ 
July, 1836, with revisions. This revised version is printed in an ed. of 
the ‘Works’ published by Shiells in London and Lippincott in Phila- 
delphia, 1895, vol. _5» PP. 92-I00. The above passage appears on p. 08 
with the variants ‘waggon’ for ‘wagon’, and ‘transmitted to eternity’ 
for ‘eternalized’.” 
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W. P. Mustard: Errore Stampini. Studi di letteratura e 
filologia latina. Torino: Fratelli Bocca, 1917. Pp. 447. 
Lire 6. This first volume of Professor STAMPINI’s “ collected 
works” includes a number of studies which have been pub- 
lished in various books and journals in the last thirty-six years. 
The earliest is a lecture delivered in 1880, a plea for a closer 
study of Roman metre. The latest (1915) deals with the 
name of the painter Marcus Plautius (Plin. N. H. xxxv. 115). 
This maintains that the word loco of the inscription has noth- 
ing to do with the artist’s name. It is an ablative depending 
upon digna; and the first line should read, Dignis digna loco. 
Picturis condecoravit— Ai degni onore degno del luogo’, etc. 
The longest and most interesting article is a discussion of 
the legend of Aeneas and Dido in Roman literature (1892). 
Another long article, which is more familiar to American 
readers, deals with the tradition of the suicide of Lucretius 
(1896). There are two chapters of Lucretiana (1902 and 
1915), a note on the spelling of the name ‘ Vergilius’ (1883), 
and two studies of the Bucolics (1904). One of these treats 
of the chronology of the Eclogues, and maintains that we have 
them all in the order of their composition, except that the 
first is later than the second and third. In an appendix Pro- 
fessor STAMPINI gives some of his own inscriptions and other 
formal compositions in Latin. The subjects range from a 
medal offered for a university rifle match—*in signo armis 
ignivomis feriendo’’—to the prowess of the Italian fleet (June, 
1916)—“ hostilium navium sub mari navigantium insidias et 
spes irritas facit, et submersa vel aquis innatantia machina- 
menta offensu dissilientia vitans ’’, etc. 


W. P. M.: The Influence of Horace upon the chief English 
Poets of the Nineteenth Century. By Mary REBEccA THAYER. 
New Haven: Yale University Press, i916. Pp. 117. The 
English poets studied in this dissertation are Wordsworth, 
Coleridge, Byron, Shelley, Keats, Tennyson, and Browning. 
Of these, the most Horatian in spirit is Wordsworth; the 
most Horatian in style and workmanship is Tennyson. Byron 
and Browning quote Horace frequently; but their quotations 
are usually mere ‘external embellishments’, consciously and 
deliberately used. Byron was always more interested in the 
Satires and Epistles than in the Odes; Shelley was interested 
only in the lyric poems. The influence of Horace on the 
poetry of Coleridge is ‘almost negligible’; as for Keats, he 
shows no Horatian element at all. The quotation from 
Browning (p. 104), “ fluff, nutshell, and naught,—thank Flaccus 
for the phrase”’, can hardly refer to Horace (Sat. ii. 5, 36) ; 
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possibly, it refers to something in Persius. It would be quite 
like the pedantic Browning to refer to Persius as ‘ Flaccus’; 
and he may even have offered his vile phrase as a translation 
of spumosum et cortice pingui, i. 96, or of bullatis . .. nugis, 
v.19. Another quotation from Browning (p. 109), “no more 
friskings o’er the fruitful (foodful?) glebe”, should perhaps 
be compared with Horace’s description of ‘ Lyde’, Od. iii. 11,9, 
“quae velut latis equa trima campis | ludit exsultim”’, etc. 


W. P. M.: The Cambridge Songs, a Goliard Song Book of 
the XIth Century; edited from the unique manuscript in the 
Cambridge University Library, by Karl Breul. Cambridge, 
The University Press: New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1915. 
Pp. X+120. $6.50. This is a sumptuous edition of a remark- 
able collection of Medieval Latin poems, which probably was 

the song book or commonplace book of some early goliard 
’ (clericus vagabundus). The editor provides an excellent 
photographic reproduction of all the ten folios, with a trans- 
literation ; then he repeats the poems in an improved and more 
serviceable text. He reviews the work hitherto done on these 
songs (1720-1914) and adds some notes and criticism of his 
own. “The very valuable notes contained in the third edition 
(by E. Steinmeyer, 1892) of Millenhoff and Scherer’s Denk- 
miler have purposely not been reproduced here. This scholarly 
work is still indispensable, and as it is easily accessible students 
should make a point of consulting it; but attention is called in 
the notes to all later publications in which the commentary of the 
Denkméler is either supplemented or corrected.” The closing 
chapter discusses a contested passage in the macaronic poem 
De Heinrico. The book will be welcomed by all students of 
Medieval literature. 


W. P. M.: Le Satire di Orazio, commentate da VINCENzO 
Ussani. Napoli: Fr. Perrella, 1916. Pp. 209. Lire 2. In 
this edition the Satires are studied with special reference to 
the philosophical movement of Horace’s day. For example, 
the first is regarded as a parody of a SiarpBy of Crispinus. The 
editor allows himself several changes in the text: cum, for si, 
i. 6, 24; exsudes, for exsudet, i. 10,28; tum, for cum, ii. 2, 43; 
furorem, for cruorem, ii. 3,275. And some of his explanatory 
notes are unusual, or new. Urna, i. 5, 91, is taken as a nomi- 
native, ‘la fonte’; curto, i.6, 104, means ‘ castrato’; quine, i. 10, 
21, is an interrogative adverb; bilinguis, i. 10, 30, is a nomina- 
tive; qui, i. 10, 108, means ‘how?’—a question of the puzzled 
Maecenas. In ii. 5, 90-91, ultra ‘non’ ‘etiam’ sileas means 
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‘don’t say more than yes and no’. Ini. 10, 28-29, the proper 
names are Pedius=‘Quintus Pedius, console del 711/43 e 
celebre oratore’, and Poplicola Corvinus =‘ M. Valerius Popli- 
cola Messala Corvinus, l’amico di Tibullo.’ : 


W. P. M.: Goethe’s Estimate of the Greek and Latin 
Writers. By Witt1aM Jacosp KELLER. Madison, Wis., 1916. 
Pp.191. 40cents. This is a careful and methodical collection 
of all of Goethe’s more important utterances on the subject of 
classical literature. The Greek and Roman authors are taken 
up in chronological order; the book has a useful index, and a 
table which shows what ancient writers Goethe was especially 
interested in at various periods of his life. In the Journal of 
English and Germanic Philology, XV 512-542, Dr. KELLER has 
published a second study of the same material, in which he in- 
vestigates the qualities of Greek and Latin literature by which 
Goethe was especially attracted. The most important of these 
are: “moderation, simplicity, unity, artistic finish, clearness, 
and, above all, realism”. 


W. P. M.: G. Wessets. Libri Tres De Calamitatibus 
Temporum B. Baptistae Mantuani. Rome, 1916. Pp. 96. 
This little book, issued in commemoration of the fourth cen- 
tenary of “good old Mantuan’s” death, is a welcome addition 
to our list of humanistic texts. It gives one of the most inter- 
esting of his longer poems—a poem written in an evil time. 
Italy is suffering from war, and famine, and pestilence—all 
sent from Heaven because of the wickedness of man and the 
neglect of religion. The world needs a second Elias—like the 
prophet who founded the Carmelite Order—needs more of the 
faith of Noah or of Abraham. The editor contributes an in- 
troduction on the life and works of the author; one wishes he 
had added a few notes on the poem itself. He rejects the 
statement of Paulus Jovius that Mantuan was “ex damnato 
coitu natus”, and tries to refute it out of the poet’s own writ- 
ings. But the passage he relies upon is rather vague and 
inconclusive. Perhaps the most interesting inference to be 
drawn from it is that Mantuan’s mother, Constantia Maia 
(Costanza de’ Maggi) bore the same family name as the 
mother of Virgil. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Thanks are due to Messrs. G. E. Stechert & Co., 151-155 W. 25th 
St., New York, for material furnished. 


AMERICAN AND ENGLISH. 


Blair (R.) Archaeologia Aeliana; or Misc. tracts rel. to antiquity, 
Ser. 3, vol. 13. Newcastle, Soc. Actuaries 1916. Illustr., 382 pp., 15s. 
(to members). 

Boyajian. Armenian Legends and Poems. Introd. by Rt. Hon. 
Visct. Bryce. London, Dent, 1916. Illustr., royal folio, 212 pp., 21s. 
net. 

Boyd (Ernest A.) Ireland’s Literary Renaissance. London, Maun- 
sel, 1916. Royal 8°, 415 pp., 7S. 6d. net. 

Cicero (Marcus Tullius). Selected papers of Cicero, ed. H. McNeill 
Poteat. Boston, Heath, 1916. 12+ 201 pp. $1. 

Cicero, On Old Age (De Senectute). Tr. into English, with introd. 
and notes by Sir Robt. Allison. London, Humphreys, 1916. 1s. 6d. 
net, 

Cooper (Lane). A Concordance to the Works of Horace. Washing- 
ton, D. C., Carn. Inst. 9+ 5093 pp. Paper $7. 

Dio Cassius. Dio’s Roman History. Engl. tr. by Ernest Cary (in 9 
vols.). Vol. 4. London, Heinemann, 1916. 502 pp., 5s. net; leather, 
6s. 6d. net. 

Droop (J. Percival). Archaeological Excavations (Cambr. Archaco- 
logical and Ethnolog. Series). New York, Putnam’s Sons. 10+ 80 
pp. ill. $1 net. 

Fitzmaurice-Kelly, Cervantes and Shakespeare. London, Milford, 
1916. Royal 8°, 24 pp., 1s. net. 

Flosculi Rossalliensis: Greek and Latin compositions by scholars of 
Rossall School. London, Cambr. Pr., 1916. Crown 8°, 262 pp., 7s. 6d. 
net. 

Francke (Kuno). Personality in German Literature before Luther. 
Cambridge, Harvard Univ. 9+ 221 pp., ill., pls. $1.25 net. 

Galen, On the Natural Functions. Engl. tr. by Arthur John Brock 
(Loeb Classical Lib.). London, Heinemann, 1916. 484 pp., 5s. net: 
leather, 6s. 6d. net. 

Gaselee (Stephen). The Greek Manuscripts in the Old Seraglio at 
Constantinople. London, Cambr. U. Pr., 1916. Royal 8°, 16 pp., ts. 
net, 

Gray and Moore, Mythology of all Races (in 13 v.). Vol. 1. 
Greek and Roman Mythology by W. S. Fox. Vol. 9. Oceanic Myth- 
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ology by R. B. Dixon, Vol. 10. North American Mythology by H. B. 
Alexander. Boston, A. Marshall Jones Co., 1916. Net $6 per vol. 
Sold in sets only. 

Greek Anthology. Engl. tr. by W. R. Paton (in 5 v.). Vol. 2. 
(Loeb Classical Library.) London, Heinemann, 1916. 515 pp., 5s. net; 
leather, 6s. 6d. net. 

Homer. The Toils and Travels of Odysseus, tr. by C. A. Pease. 
London, Gardner, 1916. 357 pp., 5s. net 

Horace, Odes and Epodes. Metrical tr. selected by S. A. Courtauld, 
2d ed. London, Bickers, 1916. 478 pp., 5s. net. 

Lewisohn (Ludwig). Spirit of Modern German Literature; lec- 
tures delivered before Univ. Wisconsin. New York, Huebsch. 145 
pp., boards, $1 net. 

Livingstone (R. W.) Defence of Classical education. London, 
Macmillan & Co., 1916. 289 pp., 4s. 6d. net. 

Longus, Daphnis and Chloe. Engl. tr. by George Thornly, rev. and 
aug. by J. M. Edmonds. Also the Love Romances of Parthenius, etc. 
Engl. tr. by Gaselee. (Loeb Class. Lib.) London, Heinemann, 1916. 
447 pp., 5S. net; leather, 6s. 6d. net. 

Lucretius Carus (Titus). On the Nature of things; metrical tr. by 
W. E. Leonard. London, Dent, 1916. 8°. 313 pp., 4s. 6d. net. 

Plutarch, Lives. Engl. tr. by B. Perrin (in 10 v.). Vol. 4. Alcibi- 
ades and Coriolanus, Lysander and Sulla. (Loeb Cl. Lib.) London, 
Heinemann, 1916. 476 pp., 5s. net; leather, 6s. 6d. net. 

Procopius. History of the Wars. Bks. 3 and 4. Engl. tr. by H. B. 
Dewing (in 6v.). Vol.2. (Loeb Classical Lib.) London, Heinemann, 
1916. 493 pp., 5s. net; leather, 6s. 6d. net. 

Robinson (C. E.) The Days of Alkibiades; with foreword by C. 
W. Oman. New York, Longmans. 24+ 301 pp., ill., pls., $1.50 net. 

Spence (Lewis). Myths and Legends of Babylonia and Assyria. 
London, Harrap, 1916. 8°. 412 pp. 8s. 6d. 

Theophrastus. Enquiry into plants, and Minor works on odours 
and weather signs, Engl. tr. by Sir A. Hort. 2 vols. (Loeb Class. 
Lib.) London, Heinemann, 1916. 502, 509 pp., each 5s. net; leather, 
6s. 6d. net. 

Woods (G. B.). English poetry and prose of the Romantic Move- 
ment; selected and edited with notes, bibliogr. and glossary of proper 
names. Chicago, Scott Foresman. 18+ 1432 pp., map, $3.25. 


FRENCH. 


Bloch (Jules). La Formation de la langue Marathe. Paris, Cham- 
pion. In-8°, 10 fr. 

Coulon (Auguste). Le Service sigillographique et les collections 
d’empreintes de sceaux des Archives nationales. Paris, Champion. 
In-12°, 2 fr. 

Clouzot (Etienne). Répertoire des sources manuscrites de I’histoire 
de Paris. 3 vols. Paris, Leroux. In-8°, 15 fr. 
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Dante Alighieri, Vita nova. Suivant le texte critique préparé pour 
la Societa Dantesca Italiana, par M. Barbi. Traduite avec une intro- 
duction et des notes par Henri Gochin. Paris, Champion. In-8°, 5 fr. 

Delfour (L’abbé). La Culture latine. Paris, Nouvelle Librairie 
Nationale. In-12°, 3.50 fr. 

Haase. Syntaxe francaise du XVII siécle. Traduite par M. 
Oubert. Paris, Delagrave. In-12°, 6 fr.; cart. 7 fr. 

Renkin (S.) Grammaire élémentaire du grec moderne parlé. Paris, 
J.-Maisonneuve. In-8°, 3.50 fr. 

Uri (Isaac). Recueil de versions latines données a la Sorbonne et 
dans les facultés des départements de 1911 4 I915. 17¢ partie. Paris, 
Hachette. In-16°, 1.50 fr. 

SPANISH. 


Bera-Lopez Mendizabal. Diccionario Castellano-euskera y vice- 
versa. Madrid, Fernando Fé, 1916. En 8°. Pes. to. 

Enciclopedia universal illustrada Europeo-Americana. Etimologias 
sanscrito, hebreo, griego, latin, arabe, lenguas indigenas americanas, 
etc. Versiones de la mayoria de las voces en frances, italiano, ingles, 
aleman, portugues, catalan, esperanto, tome XXXII. Madrid, Fer- 
nando Fé, 1916. En 4°, bound. Pes. 28. 

Roman (Manuel A.) Diccionario de chilenismos y de otras locu- 
ciones viciosas, tome IV, M, N, O, P, Q y suplemento a estas letras. 
Madrid, Fernando Fé, 1916. En 4°. Pes. 15. 

Sinonimos. Repertorio de palabras usuales castellanas de sentido 


analogo, semejante o aproximado; un vol. Madrid, Fernando Fé, 
1916. En 8°. Pes. 4.50. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Baum (Paull Franklin). The Medieval Legend of Judas Iscariot. 
(Reprint from the Publications of the Modern Language Association 
of America, Vol. XXXI, No. 3, 1916.) 

Biblical Archaeology, The Society of. Proceedings. Vol. XXXVIII. 
Parts 6 and 7. London, The Offices of the Society, 1916. 

Burd (Henry Alfred). Joseph Ritson. A Critical Biography. (Uni- 
versity of Illinois Studies in Language and Literature. Vol. II, Aug. 
1916, No. 3.) Urbana, Ill. $1.15. ; 

Cooper (Lane). A Concordance to the Works of Horace. Washing- 
ton, The Carnegie Institution of Washington, 1916. 

Dragoumis (Julia A.) A Man of Athens. Boston, Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1916. $1.50. 

Eastern and Western Review. Dec. 1916. 

Ferguson (John de Lancey). American Literature in Spain. New 
York, Columbia University Press, 1916. (Columbia University Studies 
in English and Comparative Literature.) $1.50. 

Gaselee (Stephen). The Greek Manuscripts in the Old Seraglio at 
Constantinople. Cambridge, At the University Press, 1916. 30. 

Gillespy (Frances Lytle). Layamon’s Brut: A Comparative Study 
in Narrative Art. (University of California Publications in Modern 
Philology. Vol.3, No.4.) Berkeley, University of California Press, 1916. 

Harrer (G. A.) Consules Suffecti in the years 98-101. Studies in 
Classical Philology, XIII, No. 4. Oct. 1916. 

Husband (Richard Wellington). The prosecutionof Jesus. Its Date, 
History and Legality. Princeton, Princeton University Press, 1916. 
vii + 302 pp. $1.50. 

Hutton (Maurice). Thucydides and History. Transactions of the 
Royal Society of Canada. Vol. X, 1916. 

Ihrig (Roscoe Myrl). The Semantic Development of Words for 
“Walk, Run” in the Germanic Languages. (Linguistic Studies in Ger- 
manic, No. IV.) Chicago, The University of Chicago Press, 1916. 
168 pp. 75 

Keller (William Jacob). Goethe’s Estimate of the Greek and Latin 
Writers. University of Wisconsin Doctoral Diss. (Bulletin of the 
Tniversity of Wisconsin No. 786.) Madison, Wisc., 1916. I92pp. 40Cc. 

Loeb Classical Library, The. 

Plutarch’s Lives, with an Englishtranslation by Bernadotte Perrin. 
Vol. IV. 
Dio’s Roman History, by Earnest Cary. Vol. IV. 
Longus’ Daphnis and Chloe by J. M. Edmonds, and Parthenius’ Love 
Romances by S. Gaselee, in one volume. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


The Greek Anthology, by W. R. Paton. Vol. I. 

Galen’s On the Natural Faculties, by Arthur John Brock. 

London: William Heinemann; New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
1916. Each volume $1.50. 

McCrea (Nelson). German Literature and Liberation. Columbia 
University Quarterly. December 1916. 

Mendell (Clarence W.) Latin Sentence Connection. New Haven, 
Yale University Press, 1917. London, Humphrey Milford. $1.50. 

Modern Language Notes. Vol. XXXII, Numbers I and II. Balti- 
more, The Johns Hopkins Press. Jan. and Feb. 1917. 

Oxford English Dictionary. Ed. by Sir James A. H. Murray. Vol. 
X. TI—Z. V—VERIFICATIVE. By W. A. Craigie. Oxford, At the 
Clarendon Press, Oct. 1916. 5s. net ($1.25). 

Oxyrhynchus Papyri, Part XII. Edited with translations and notes 
by Bernard P. Grenfell and Arthur S. Hunt. London and Boston, 
Egypt Exploration Fund, 1916. 

Peppler (Charles W.) The Suffix -ua in Aristophanes. Reprint of 
American Journal of Philology, XXXVII (1916), 459-465. 

Rand (E. K.) Is Donatus’s Commentary on Virgil Lost? Classical 
Quarterly, July, 1916. 

Revista de la Facultad de Letras y Ciencias. Universidad de la 
Habana. Vol. XXIII. Num. 2. 3. Septiembre and Noviembre de 
1916. 

Seligman (E. R. A.) The Real University. Educational Review, 
Nov. 1916. : 

Shakespeare. Arden Edition. New York, D. C. Heath & Co., 1916. 

As You Like It. Ed. by J.C. Smith, Edinburgh. Revised by Ernest 
H. Wright, Columbia University. Cloth. xxiv-+200 pp. 30. 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream. Ed. by E. K. Chambers, Oxford. 

Rev. by Edith Rickert. Cloth. xviii+185 pp. 3oc. 
The Merchant of Venice. Ed. by H. L. Withers,Oxford. Revised 
by Morris W. Croll, Princeton. Cloth. xxvi-+ 182 pp. 30. 

Stampini (Ettore). Studi di letteratura e filologia latina. Torino, 
Fratelli. Bocca, 1917. 

Studies in Philology (University of North Carolina). Vol. XIII, 
No. 4. Oct. 1916. Chapel Hill, University of North Carolina. 

Tavenner (Eugene). Studiesin Magic from Latin Literature. New 
York, Columbia University Press (Lemcke and Buechner, Agents), 
IQI5. 

Thayer (Mary Rebecca). The influence of Horace on the chief Eng- 
lish poets of the nineteenth century. A thesis. (Cornell Studies in 
English II). New Haven, Yale University Press, 1916. 

Vespucci Reprints, Text and Studies. Princeton, Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1916. 

II. The Soderini Letter, 1504; facsimile. 75 c. 
IV. The Soderini Letter, Critical translation with introduction 
by G. T. Northup. $1.25. 
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V. The Mundus Novus or Medici Letter translated by G. T. 
Northup. 75 c. 

Vi. Paesi Novamente Retrovati and Novo Mondo 1508; fac- 
simile. $2, 

VII. Sensuyt le Nouveau Monde, 1515; facsimile. 

Walters (H. B.) A Classical Dictionary of Greek and Roman An- 
tiquities, Biography, Geography, and Mythology. Cambridge, At the 
University Press, 1916; New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $6.50. 

Winter (John Garrett). The Prodromus of Nicolaus Steno’s Disser- 
tation ona Solid Body Enclosed by a Process of Nature within a Solid. 
An English Version with an introduction and Explanatory Notes. New 
York, The Macmillan Company, 1916. 7 plates. 165-283 pp. Paper 
covers, $1.30 net. 
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